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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from the Transvaal is disquieting. The Boers 
held their mass-meeting on December 10th, at Doorn Kop, 
and it was attended by some 6,000 persons, who passed reso- 
lutions affirming that Mr. Paul Kruger should be President ; 
that the Volksraad should be convoked; and that the 
-old Republican Government should be reinstated. Moreover, 
“We hereby proclaim that we will never submit to the British 
Government, and that we continue emphatically to protest 
-against all proclamations issued by the English authorities. 
‘We desire nothing else than our independence, and we 
solemnly declare to be prepared to sacrifice our lives and shed 
our blood for it.” The meeting then dispersed, but there is a 
rumour that the Boers have seized Potchefstrém, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has certainly arrested Mr. Pretorius, formerly P resi- 
dent, and Mr. Bok, secretary of the meeting, on a charge of high- 
treason. It must not be forgotten, however, that all these 
accounts come to us through sources friendly to the Boers, that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley disbelieves in the seriousness of the move- 
ment, and estimates the number present at the mass-meeting at 
only 3,000, and that a strong English party is growing in the 
Transvaal. Unfortunately, Sir G. Wolseley, by announcing 
that the territory would in future be governed as a Crown 
colony, has thrown a needless difficulty in the way of com- 
promise, as the Boers lose their liberty as well as their indepen- 
‘dence. 


Lord Derby made a very striking speech at Huddersfield on 
Thursday, at the opening of a new school for technical educa- 
‘tien, on the prospects of revival in trade. He showed that, as 
cempared with 1870, England is getting richer, not poorer; and 
that an arrest of progress for two or three years, which is 
common to all the great industrial States, including our own, has 
happened often enough before, and does not imply any permanent 
drying-up of the sources of prosperity. As regards the United 
States, he quite admitted that so great a continent, with such a 
people and the resources of forty Englands in it, would one day be 
the leading commercial Power in the world ; but at present he did 
not think they were in possession of our advantages, especially 
while they stick to the system of Protection. As for the com- 
petition of European States, he did not think any of them 
could come near us. If it were only for the militarism and the 
great conscript armies, and that secret dislike to commercial 
enterprise which always lies at the root of a military policy, 
they would be at a great disadvantage, as compared 
with us; but not the less, he enjoined on our capitalists 
and artisans greater willingness to compromise their 
differences with each other, and more efficient work during 
the hours of work. He concluded his speech by denying that 
“the gunpowder and glory business” was compatible with 
healty industrial development, and intimating that nations 
which chose the one career should be content to resign the other. 
“The gunpowder and glory business” is certainly not so 
flourishing as it was. May it soon go into liquidation! 





The rumours of some catastrophe approaching in Central 
Europe have been increasing all the week, their chief basis being 
a statement current in Berlin and Pesth, and repeated with every 
kind of detail, that the Russians are concentrating an immense 
army in Russian Poland. We have discussed the subject 
sufficiently elsewhere, but may note here that the Euro- 
pean Bourses do not respond to the rumours, that the 
Great Powers are not borrowing, that France shows no sign 
of excitement, and that according to the Algemeine Zeitung, 
the German Government has its arrangements for mobilisation 
so perfect that it can enter Poland in force in nine days, and 
thenceforward pour in a continuous supply of troops and 
material by five or six railways. The collection of masses of 
troops is always dangerous, like the collection of gunpowder- 
barrels, but the Government of Russia may wish to make its 
strength visible, without desiring war. 


But little news has been received from Afghanistan this 
week, and that little is not very promising. It is reported 
demi-officially that Mahommed Jan, before his flight, informed 
General Roberts that he should continue the war until the Eng- 
lish were expelled; that there is but little ammunition left in 
Shirpore; that two regiments of cavalry have been sent from 
Shirpore to Dhakka, for want of forage; that General Roberts 
has recommenced hangings, executing ten Afghan soldiers in 
one day; and that he has offered an amnesty, excluding 
leaders, and threatening to execute more if the people rise 
again. As Afghanistan is not annexed, this is a threat to 
execute prisoners of war, and will be followed by reprisals, 
which, in England, will be termed murders. The corre- 
spondent of the Standard adds that desperate efforts are 
being made by the Mollahs to induce the Mohmunds to 
rise, and fall on the British in the Khyber, but hitherto 
these efforts have not succeeded. Both General Roberts and 
General Bright are making great efforts to strengthen the 
posts between Cabul and Jumrood, and so ensure communica- 
tion until the spring; and there is a report that 3,000 baggage 
animals, collected in Cabul itself, have been forwarded to the 
Transport Department, which, as the winter ends, will receive 
supplies of mules from Persia. All things point to a new cam- 
paign in the early spring. 


The Times publishes a biography of Abderrahman Khan, who 
may soon be the strongest claimant for the Afghan throne. 
He is the son of Afzul Khan, elder brother of Shere Ali, and, 
according to English ideas of primogeniture, natural successor 
to Dost Mahommed. In 1865 he rebelled and seized Balkh, and in 
1866 seized Cabul and proclaimed his father Ameer, Afzul was 
recognised by the Indian Government, and obeyed by the greater 
part of the country, but took to drinking, and became unpopular, 
and on his death Abderrahman found himself obliged to recog- 
nise his uncle, Shere Ali,as Ameer. He rebelled, however, once 
more at Balkh, but was twice defeated by Yakoob Khan, who 
thus earned the reputation of a soldier, which he has now so 
completely survived. Abderrahman fled into Russia, where he 
received a pension of £3,000 a year, which he has diligently 
saved. He is now, it is believed, at Balkh, where a former sup- 
porter rules, and will, it is believed, endeavour to organise an 
army, and make another great effort for the throne. He is a 
good soldier, and his life shows him to be a man of will and 
decision, whom it would be well to recognise as Ameer. Un- 
fortunately, he has resided in Russia; and English Tories 
believe Russians to be so attractive, that any one who has 
resided with them remains always pro-Russian. We poor 
English are not so fortunate, if the history of Azimoollah, who 
massacred us at Cawnpore, can be trusted. 


Sir H. Layard has failed in his last fight with the Turks. The 
Sultan handed him back Dr. KGller’s manuscripts, the German 
Ambassador having taken up the Missionary’s cause, but declined 
to dismiss Hafiz Pasha, alleging that he had himself given the 
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orders—which is clever,as Sir Henry is not prepared to dismiss 
the Sultan—and proposed to exile Ahmed Tewfik, the school- 
master, to some Turkish island with a Christian population. 
This is a complete defeat, for the concession to Dr. K@ller will be 
regarded as a concession to Germany, Hafiz Pasha triumphs, and 
Ahmed Tewfik will be regarded in Constantinople as one destined 
to an early death. Sir Henry Layard is now endeavouring to pro- 
cure a decree annulling the ecclesiastical sentence of death 
upon the schoolmaster, in which he will probably fail. The 
result is uncomfortable for those who think England deserves 
some consideration in Constantinople, and the Tories are 
consequently trying to remove the impression by insinuating 
that Russia instigated the whole business. That is very pro- 
bable, but the whole truth should be told. Russia not only 
did this, but she is now sending relays of fog to London, to 
embarrass Lord Beaconsfield, a fact which is proved by the 
fogs coming from the West. If they came from the East, 
Russia would be suspected, so Prince Gortschakoff intrigues 
with the east wind to blow from the west. At the same time, 
the east wind is ravaging Russia, which will consequently be 
bankrupt. Could anything be plainer ? 


The distress in Ireland, though still in its acute form con- 
fined to three or four counties, increases, and as the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Fund does not draw rapidly, the Government 
intends, it is said, to take £250,000 from the Trish Church sur- 
plus, to be lent for reproductive works in the distressed districts, 
where we greatly fear actual famine may be at hand. This 
course is probably unavoidable, and we greatly regret the com- 
parative failure of the English subscription. Unfortunately, 
the exciting speeches of Mr. Parnell, and his friends, are pro- 
ducing their fruit. In Connemara, part of the tenants 
are not only refusing rent—it may be from inability to pay it— 
but are resisting the process-servers who warn them to give 
up their farms. At Carraroe, on Friday week, a mob attacked 
the agents of the law, seizing their papers; and afterwards the 
police, who were compelled to charge, wounding five or six men 
and one woman. Lawlessness of this kind, however excusable 
in people bewildered by suffering, alienates English feeling, 
and produces an impatient demand that those who plead 
for aid should first of all obey the law. There is no doubt, we 
fear, that for a time liberal relief and decided enforcement of 
the law must go hand-in-hand, and the grace of charity will be 
once more lost in the rigour of justice. 


A correspondence has been published between Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bourke, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
relation to the assertion «!' the latter, at Leeds, that Mr. Glad- 
stone had “ sent an en.:ssary to Russia, for the purpose of trans- 
lating his pamphlet” [on the Bulgarian atrocities] “into the 
Russian language, with the view of augmenting the power of 
the war party in Russia.” Mr. Bourke grounded this assertion 
—without questioning Mr. Gladstone on the subject, as he might 
have donein his place in the House of Commons—on some apocry- 
phal passages in certain Russian journals, which represented 
the Rev. Mr. Alexander,—who in 1876 travelled in Russia, and 
previously applied to Mr. Gladstone for permission to translate 
his pamphlet,—as Mr. Gladstone’s friend and agent. In point 
of fact, Mr. Alexander was a stranger to Mr. Gladstone, who 
had simply notified to Mr. Alexander, in writing, his consent to 
let his pamphlet be translated into Russian,—a consent taken 
for granted, without being asked, in relation to several other 
European languages,—and who had no further concern with 
the matter. Nevertheless, Mr. Bourke made no apology for his 
misrepresentation in speaking of Mr. Alexander as an emissary 
despatched by Mr. Gladstone into Russia, “with the view of 
augmenting the power of the war party in Russia,” and speaks 
of that misrepresentation in his last note as “what you con- 
sider to be my error,” as though Mr. Gladstone’s denial had 
not carried any conviction to his mind. 


It is the same with the furiously anti-Gladstone journals. 
On a matter in which it is possible to believe evil of Mr. 
Gladstone, they are incapable of discerning facts; and on 
one of them, at least, even Mr. Alexander’s refutation of the 
whole romance, given in the Daily News of Wednesday, ap- 
pears to have produced no effect at all, except as an irrelevant 
statement, which, since it only disposed of the whole story, 
was caleulated to mislead the public into disbelieving it. 
The Morning Post and the Pall Mall both alike seized on 
the correspondence between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bourke 
as a proof that Mr, Gladstone had done precisely what he said 





he had not done,—dispatched an emissary to Russia to 
spread his pamphlet, and embarrass the policy of the British 
Government. The only explanation, indeed, of the articles 
was that their authors utterly disbelieved Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment, though they did not choose in so many words to say so. 
Both papers professed to find, in one of Mr. Gladstone’s letters,. 
a proof that he had had a personal interview with his emissary 
before the departure of that emissary for Russia. When, however, 
Mr. Alexander’s letter to the Daily News of Wednesday appeared, 
it was evident that there had been no such interview,—that 
it was a mere inference from Mr. Gladstone’s expression “I told 
him,” which, of course, might be used as well of a written communi- 
cation as of a personal one,—that Mr. Alexander was no more 
an “ emissary” of Mr. Gladstone’s than the English translator of 
Dr. Busch’s “ Bismarck ” is an English emissary of Bismarck’s,— 
and that nothing but the almost imbecile fanaticism of hate 
towards Mr. Gladstone, which appears to blind the eyes of so- 
many men who pique themselves on being men of the world, 
could have led these experienced journalists to fall into so very 
conspicuous a pit of blundering suspicion. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a short, prefatory note to the new reprint 
of his Scotch speeches, states that he has received from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proof that the appointment of 
Lord Hampton to the Civil Service Commissionership was 
made for reasons which, though they do not convince him either 
of its expediency or of its economical justifiability, still prove 
that “it need not, and therefore should not, be interpreted so 
as to carry the moral taint, implied in the word ‘job.’ I 
therefore at once, and with pleasure, withdraw that word.” It 
is a pity that Mr. Gladstone’s enemies cannot emulate a little 
of his candour. Mr. Bourke, apparently, in like cireumstances,. 
would have merely published the statement as one which called 
in question what the writer “considered to be his error,” in 
terming the matter a job. 


The Egyptian Bondholders, having induced Lord Salisbury 
to engage British power to help in pillaging the Egyptian 
peasantry in their interest, the Turkish bondholders thought 
they also might press the Foreign Secretary. On Tuesday, 
therefore, the holders of the loans of 1855 and 1862 sent up a 
deputation. Turkey and Egypt are, however, different places. 
It is very wrong for Egypt to repudiate, or even to confine 
payment to sums actually received; but as to Turkey, Lord 
Salisbury holds that its default is “due to great misfortunes ;” 
that it cannot pay, if it would; and that “if the Porte would 
take his advice, he would say to Turkey,—Pay no interest 
to anybody, for the present; do not pay either boldholders 
or Galata bankers, now. The first claim upon the re- 
venue of any country—Egypt excepted—is the conduct of 
the administration and government of that country. Re- 
store your country to order. Put your fipances upon a good 
footing. Secure the peace and order from which alone pro- 
sperity can come, and then, after a time,” pay your creditors. 
As Turkey neither will nor can reform, and as Lord Salisbury 
knows this, this is mere sarcasm. The Turkish Bond- 
holders do not know their business. They should induce 
Messrs. Rothschild to lend sixpence to the Porte. Then 
France would insist on payment. Then Lord Salisbury would 
assist France. And then fleets would be put in motion to 
compel the Sultan to hand over his Treasury to Commissioners, 
for the benefit of Rings in Paris and London. They have not 
watched the modern course of British statesmanship. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, on Monday, made a striking as well 
as an amusing speech to his Denbighshire constituents, in 
which he said that this Government had invented a new in- 
dustry,—the manufacture of dead-letters. They had not only 
invented Acts like the Agricultural Holdings Act, which was 
confessedly only permissive, and therefore a dead-letter, but they 
did their best to make dead-letters of the Acts passed by their 
predecessors. The Government had spent so much money on the 
new “ Woolwich infants,” that it had none left for the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. The motto of Lord Beaconsfield for 
the Government, “ Empire and liberty,’ was an excellent one, if 
“Empire” meant extending the empire of evil passions, and 
“ Liberty ” taking liberties with your neighbours’ territories. We 
had had enough of “ Peace, with honour,” and very soon, he hoped, 
we might have had enough of “the magic ef patience.’””’ When 
he heard the Government talk of squaring accounts, he was 
always reminded of the man who uniformly made both ends 
meet “ by borrowing money to do it.” [here was but one states- 
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man who could rescue us from our perilous financial position,— 
‘the old man who, with fire unquenched by the snows of seventy 
~winters, had roused all Scotland, and whom they would send 
back to power, whether he would or no.” Why is it that 
Wales, like Scotland, is always in the van of Liberalism, while 
phlegmatic England follows slowly, with heavy tread ? 





Mr. Chamberlain delivered a strong speech to his constituents 
at Birmingham, on Thursday evening. He expressed his belief 
that the country had at last found out the foreign policy of the 
Government, and asked scornfully, “ Where is the peace with 
honour,” the “ strong place of arms” in Cyprus, the “ friendly 
and independent ” Afghanistan? Who believed in a reformed 
Asia Minor, or the scientific frontier, or did not expect every 
month some new source of anxiety or new disaster? Even 
now it was said that because the Russians were going 
to Merv, new sacrifices must be demanded from the 
English people. He-held that both in Afghanistan and 
Zululand, we had entered into war on false pretexts, in 
order to conceal a policy of aggression. The epitaph of this 
Government would be,— 

Here lies a Tory Ministry, 
Whose word no man relied on ; 
Who never said the thing they meant, 
And never did a wise one. 
He was himself convinced that the country had returned to the 
mood of 1868, and that we should have a Liberal Government, 
supported by a Liberal majority. 


Mr. Waddy, Q.C., and M.P. for Sheffield, was féted by the 
Finsbury Liberal Association last Monday, and made a speech 
on the rapid change which Tory views of the election for 
Sheffield underwent during the day of the poll. Up to the 
evening of the day of the poll, they declared everywhere that 
it was a contest which must be won for the Government, that 
defeat would sink Great Britain in the eyes of the world, and 
indeed would be the signal for her losing her place in the comity 
of nations. But about six or seven o’clock on the day of the poll, 
it was discovered by the Tories that it was a contest of very 
little political significance, that it had been fought on mere 
side-issues, and that if the Liberals should carry the day, it 
would bode no ill at all for the Government. Later, as we 
know, they went further, and discovered that the actual Liberal 
‘victory was a virtual victory for the Tories, and was a sure 
augury of success for the Tories at the general election. That 
is a curious proof that no political party which is really eager can 
help being optimist. It must, by the very law of its existence, 
put the most rose-coloured interpretation it can on the facts 
from which it has to compute its prospects for the future. Your 
balloon will not rise in the air, unless it is filled with some gas 
that is lighter than air. Even the Tory party cannot go ahead, 
unless the heads of its members are inflated with hopes more 
buoyant than the facts of the case warrant. 


As Parliament is about to meet, the Indian Government, 
under instructions from home, has agreed to place the Rules 
about Special Correspondents in Afghanistan in abeyance. The 
correspondents are only to be “ licensed,” a proviso intended to 
keep them from saying disagreeable things, as the licence can 
be revoked. The compromise may be accepted by Parliament 
as a “ practical” one, but it would be much better to abolish 
‘the rules, and formally censure the War Department for issuing 
them. There is no guarantee, with this Government, that the 
moment Parliament disperses they will not be reissued, and 
produce the werst effect upon the Continent, where “even 
England,” it is said, fetters correspondents, and gags the Indian 
Press. They have done absolutely no good, for the only im- 
prudent statement it was possible to publish in Afghanistan, 
that of the insufficiency of ammunition in Shirpore, was tele- 
graphed under the Rules, and is, therefore, known to every 
ative telegraph-clerk between Gundamuk and Peshawur. 


The Times informs us that the returns of recruiting for 
1879 will show that short service still continues highly 
popular. The full number of men required presented them- 
selves, and indeed the recruiting-officers were able, through 
the number of candidates, to exercise considerable dis- 
cretion. The total number of recruits for the four years 
has been 112,000, while last year the desertions decreased 
one-fourth below the average. Part of this result is, no 
doubt, due to the distress from which the country has been 
suffering, and which, though not severe among the lower class, 


nas been directly felt by some part of the unskilled labourers,— ! 





masons’ assistants, for example. Much more, however, is due 
to the popularity of Lord Cardwell’s scheme, which, moreover, 
has already brought the Reserves up to 22,000 men, and will, 
in 1883, bring them up to 45,000, among whom the proportion of 
efficients present with the colours will be as large as in a regi- 
ment. The only serious additions to our military strength are, 
therefore, due to the Liberal Administration. The Tory Govern- 
ment has wasted, not made, force. 


The evidence taken before the Court of Inquiry into the 
Tay-Bridge disaster has brought out nothing of any import- 
ance, except the fact that one of the officials on the 
south side of the bridge noticed sparks issuing from the 
train throughout nearly the whole distance between the south 
side of the bridge and the high girders. These sparks appear to 
have been due to the great pressure of the wind grinding the train 
against the rails on the eastern side of the bridge. One of the 
guards gave evidence to having witnessed the same thing on a 
previous occasion, when a very strong west wind was blowing, 
and to its having so alarmed him that, thinking an axle was 
broken, he put onthe brake. At the point, too, where the cata- 
srophe occurred, the rails were broken out on the eastern side, as 
though torn up by the excessive pressure of the train from their 
place. For the rest, nothing has been discovered, nor is now likely 
to be discovered, as to the character of the disaster, except that one 
witness, living to the west of the bridge, but above it, declared 
that he saw a girder give way and fall into the river before the 
traincameup. The night, however, was very dark, The witness 
in question, though higher than the bridge, was on the wrong 
side of it for seeing anything, and all evidence on subjects of 
this exciting kind is very apt to be, in fact, affected by interpre- 
tations, unconsciously put upon somewhat ambiguous percep- 
tions, after the event. 

Of course, the outcry in Scotland as to Sabbath-breaking as 
the moral cause of the disaster, has begun. Dr. Begg and his 
friends could not lose so great an opportunity. We think, 
however, it might be proved to even their satisfaction that 
Sunday gets much less than one-seventh of the full sum of 
travellers’ disasters,—and for this very good reason that the 
travelling on Sundays is much less than one-seventh of the total 
travelling of the year. We wonder the Sabbatarians do not 
find it scandalous that hurricanes themselves are permitted 
to break the rest of the Sabbath. 


The assertion that the French Ambassador at Berlin, M. de 
Saint Vallier, had resigned his post in consequence of his dis- 
inclination to serve under M. de Freycinet’s Government, 
appears to have been a complete mistake. The Times’ corre- 
spondent states, on the authority of a conversation with him, 
that M. de Saint Vallier’s attitude towards M. de Freycinet is 
perfectly cordial, and that his resignation, had been determined 
on and tendered before M. Waddington’s administration came to 
an end, and was a consequence of M. de Saint Vallier’s dis- 
approval of Clause 7 in M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill. In 
fact, the Ambassador’s regard for M. de Freycinet tended rather 
todelay than to hasten his resignation. And it was the resignation 
of M. de Saint Vallier which afforded the occasion for Prince Bis- 
marck’s strong expression of confidence in the Ministry of M. 
de Freycinet on New Year’s Day,—an expression probably none 
the less cordial, that the rumoured warlike preparations of Russia 
make the German Chancellor all the more anxious to give 
France no pretext for a hostile attitude. Moreover, M. de 
Freycinet, on his side, seems entirely indisposed. to look for any 
such pretext. —_ ; 

There is a great hue-and-cry over the soarcity of small birds 
in England this winter. And na doubt some of theni have 
fallen victims to the destructive agencies spread for them. 
The Rev. F. O. Morris, writing in Thursday’s Times, states, on 
the authority of the Bury Free Press, of Decomber 13th, that 
no fewer than 2,000 dozen larks, 24,000 in all, had been cap- 
tured in three days at Lakenheath, in Suffolk. Such slaughter 
will certainly be punished by the comparative loss of one of 
the most delightful of all spring sounds, and unfortunately the 
punishment will be vicarious, for those who are punished will 
not be these who deserved punishment, and those who deserved 
it will not feel the penalty. For the rest, no doubt the birds 
have gone in search of the sun. Why should they stay, ina 
climate where the sun now is so seldom seen, having both the 
means of emigrating at their disposal, and no business here to 
detain them® When the sun comes back—if it ever does— 


perhaps they will come back, too. 
Consols were on Friday 97% to 97%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY ON MILITARISM AND COMMERCE. 


ORD DERBY has struck a blow at the Government, 
which was all the heavier for its incidental, though 
strictly relevant character, in the remarkable speech 
delivered at Huddersfield on Thursday, on the condition 
and prospects of English Commerce. Nothing was more 
striking in that speech than the profound, we might almost 
say excessive, sympathy with the genius of commerce,— 
including, of course, a corresponding antipathy to the genius 
of militarism,—which nearly every word of it, though coming 
from one of the greatest and oldest of the English nobility, 
displayed. “This gunpowder and glory business,” as he 
described the foreign policy of the present Government, is 
certainly as contemptible as even Lord Derby could make it, 
nor do we demur to a single word which he said or implied 
that tended to place the genius of industrial enterprise at a 
height far above that of military feeling. No doubt, he is 
perfectly right in saying that commercial industry is the edu- 
cation of the free ; and that freedom is simply incompatible with 
the sort of military spirit which it is now the chief aim 
of the great Empires of the Continent to foster. It is quite 
true that militarism cannot co-exist with industry on a great 
scale. Indeed, Lord Derby is, we believe, quite right in his in- 
nuendo as to the spirit which obtains in the counsels of the high- 
priests of militarism. “Do you think that emperors, and 
grand-dukes, and archdukes, field-marshals, and tremendous 
personages of that sort, really want the manufacturing 
industries of their empires to be developed? Do you suppose it 
would suit them to have to do with an intelligent, keen- 
witted, active, and well-to-do population, such as our northern 
towns in England contain? They are not such fools. They 
know their business better. What they want is something 
quite different,—a peasantry hungry enough at home 
to find the ordinary life of a private soldier rather 
agreeable than otherwise, and submissive enough to 
shoot their own brothers, if ordered, without asking why.” 
Whether the great military chiefs know it or not, that is 
undoubtedly the spirit which, as military chiefs, they neces- 
sarily come to appreciate best, and to encourage, so far as they 
can. Russia, Germany, and Austria would all have their armies 
composed of such elements as these, if they could ; and doubt- 
less, it is the bad military spirit which has now got the upper 
hand in Berlin, which reconciles Prince Bismarck to the great 
blow he is inflicting on German trade in his new Protective 
tariff, a policy adopted solely, as we believe, as a mode of 
supplying the Administration with funds for the army, without 
too much interference on the part of Parliament. We go 
with Lord Derby heartily so far; but we cannot go with 
him in the impression he seems to convey that the proper 
check to this rampant militarism is commercial industry with- 
out any military spirit at all. On the contrary, we hold 
that it is the combination of a subdued and generous military 
spirit with industrial enterprise, which can alone check the ag- 
gressive and domineering military spirit that would ride rough- 
shod over all industrial enterprise. Nor do we believe that 
a brief military training for the civil population of a great 
industrial State, is at all a debasing element in the other- 
wise +00 loose and too selfish organisation of an industrial 
society. Lord Derby speaks as if such training only initiated 
the workers of a community “ m the vices of a camp, and sent 
them back, having forgotten all that it is of use to them to 
know.” And often, no doubt, this may have been so. But it 
is not the necessary or the uniform effect of such training ; 
and where, as in Switzerland, the training is genuinely pre- 
cautionary and defensive, and not penetrated by that con- 
tagious spirit of conquest which it is so easy to catch, we 
believe that the result is to elevate the industrial tone itself, 
no less than to furnish a very valuable guarantee against 
the supremacy of aggressive military Powers. There is no 
doubt that in general the “ vices of the camp,” as Lord Derby 
says, have been most dangerous to industrial society. But then 
the vices of the camp have been in almost all cases the vices of 
a camp penetrated with the spirit of violence, and that 
love of plunder which goes with violence. There is no 
intrinsic reason why the spirit of the camp should not be one 
totally different in kind,—the spirit which aims at mutual help 
and co-operation against aggressive armies, which sacrifices some- 
thing of economical and commercial success for the sake of the 
firm discipline, the coherent strength, and the moral authority, 





which only those friends of commerce, peace, and freedom, who 
are willing to make sacrifices for liberty,can command. To our 
minds, nothing is more dangerous than to leave to the aggressive 
camps of Europe all the better spirit of the camp,—to oppose- 
nothing to their worst spirit, except the loose organisation. 
of commerce, and that love of luxury which commerce, pursued 
exclusively, is quite certain to inspire. It is true that the 
present Government have played into the hands of mere mili- 
tarism ; that they have tried to infect Englishmen with the hor- 
rible greed of the military passion ; and therefore we unite with 
Lord Derby in condemning and despising that “ gunpowder- 
and glory business” in which they have so largely invested. 
But had they used the military resources of an honestly indus- 
trial spirit only to protect the weak against the strong, and to 
liberate the oppressed from the hands of the oppressor, we 
at least should have been thankful that England had remained 
a military Power still, and had not given over her whole heart 
to that industrial enterprise which is most noble when it is 
least exclusive and monopolising. France and England should 
unite in using their military resources to check the growth of 
“ militarism ;” but then, in order to check the growth of “ mili- 
tarism,” you must have the best side of the military temper,— 
the hardiness, the indifference to ease, the readiness to dare 
and to obey, the self-forgetfulness and the eagerness to redress 
wrong, which the love of pure commercial enterprise, and of that 
alone, entirely fails in general to inspire. It is quite true that 
industrial enterprise sharpens the mind,—that it fosters. 
independence,—that it multiplies desires. But these are 
qualities which, though great in themselves, will not secure 
the welfare or the progress of the human race, without some 
infusion of what we may call that Christian chivalry which: 
has marked the highest soldiership of many ages, but has: 
rarely indeed set its stamp even on the higher commerce of 
to-day. 

Nevertheless, taken, as Lord Derby’s speech must be taken,. 
in relation to the bad militarism of the Continent, and the- 
strong tendency evinced by the present Government to fosteu 
that bad militarism in England,—at least in relation to our 
Asiatic Empire,—the blow struck at it by Lord Derby is a. 
very beneficent blow. If it teaches us not to be ashamed 
of being in the main a commercial people, it will teach 
us just the lesson which Lord Beaconsfield has tried to 
induce England to forget,—with the only success that 
was possible to such an attempt,—the success of making 
us affect to be what we are not, and never ought to be, and 
ignore, in our new pretentiousness, all the homely qualities 
of which we have some reason to be proud. From aping mili-- 
tarism, and succeeding only in a very bad imitation of it, Lord 
Derby recalls us to ourselves. But in “ ourselves,” we hope 
we may continue to count at least so much military spirit as 
may be requisite to foil some of the enterprises of our more power- 
ful, and, for aggressive purposes, much more formidable allies. 





THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


E are unable to believe in the imminence, or even the 
probability, of a war between Germany and Russia. 

It may occur, as any other war may occur, when nations are 
armed, as at present, to the teeth, and full of jealousies and 
suspicious of each other's designs; but we see nothing in the 
situation as yet to inspire any acute alarm. The rumours of 
a great concentration of Russian troops within and towards. 
the kingdom of Poland have probably some foundation in 
fact. They are repeated in very definite forms and from many 
sources, and although, no doubt, there are groups of financiers 
who welcome any report injurious to the financial safety of 
Russia, and these financiers control many journals, it is diffi-- 
cult to believe that they are pure inventions, Indeed, the 
only reason for believing them such is the apparent apathy 
of the German Government, which, we may rely on it, is 
well informed of every great movement in the Russia 
Army, and the German Government may not be so apathetic 
as it appears. It has already perfected a scheme of mobilisa- 
tion, upon which it cannot improve; it is as ready as it could 
become, if it fussed ever so much; and it has recently, we are 
assured, greatly restricted the leave of officers in active em- 
ploy. It could do little more in the way of preparation, if it 
expected war next week. The concentration of troops in Poland 
may, therefore, be partly true, but the difference between the 
concentration of troops in a given region and a declaration ot 
war is very great. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Czar Alexander, who knows so well the weaknesses revealed 
in his Army by the Turkish war, and who has no General like: 
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Count von Moltke at his disposal, would attempt without a 

eat ally an enterprise in which defeat might be followed, 
first, by the loss of his German provinces ; secondly, by the 
retrocession of Finland; thirdly, by some radical change in 
Poland; and fourthly, by the final dissolution of the autocracy, 
which could never survive a cataclysmal defeat. The result 
of the Crimean war shook the Russian system to its base, and 
it might have fallen, had not Alexander been able to remodel 
society by the decree of Emancipation. That he would be de- 
feated in a war of invasion is, at all events, most probable ; 
while victory would give him nothing but the power of expel- 
ling Austria from the Balkans, an event in which England might 
take an active and a hostile interest. Of course, with a great 
ally the Emperor might, in his own mind, reckon on victory, 
though even then the calculation would be a most hazardous 
one, for Germany and Austria together control a million of 
good soldiers, and the western frontier of Germany, as 
Napoleon said, bristles with great fortresses, while Metz has 
held a hundred thousand men; but the only possible great 
ally, France, is neither ready nor willing for the enterprise. The 
French peasantry have not recovered the impression of the last 
war, the finances are burdened by the momentary depression of 
prosperity consequent on the failure of both the French har- 
vests, corn and wine, and M. de Freycinet is intent on any- 
thing rather than grand foreign intrigues. He is an engineer, 
and is pressing forward immense schemes of internal develop- 
ment, which war would arrest. Of course, if the war began, 
and Russia were at first victorious, France might chime in ; but 
the Emperor Alexander is not the man to stake his throne and 
his empire on a chance like that, while there is no popular 
feeling in his Empire and no definite military feeling sufficient 
to force his hand. Germany is not a secular enemy of Russia, 
like Turkey ; nor is it filled with Mahommedan Pashas, intent 
on keeping Christians down. The war would be a war of 
the Court, and why should the Court of St. Petersburg play 
for such a tremendous stake ? 

To punish Austria? No doubt, that is a motive, and if 
Austria stood alone, the Russian Government might be willing 
to give the Hapsburgs a severe lesson, and teach them not to 
pretend to the leadership of the South Slavons, That is an 
object, and might, under conceivable circumstances, be 
regarded as worth a great risk. But then the very key- 
note of the situation is that Austria does not stand alone, that 
war on her is necessarily war also on Germany. It does not 
matter at all whether the two Powers are bound together by 
any written agreement, such as many people imagine to have 
been signed at Vienna, during Prince Bismarck’s visit. 
Germany is permanently threatened by Russia on the east, 
and France upon the west, and she could not allow her only 
safe ally, the only great Power whose interests are her own, 
a Power which is her own outpost southward, to be crushed 
without a defence, which would be a resolute and enormous 
war. To attack Austria seriously from the Russian side, 
with Russian troops in the field, would be to attack Ger- 
many; and we find it impossible to believe that till France is 
avowedly and thoroughly ready, and willing to run terrible 
risks for the recovery of her provinces or the reassertion of 
her preponderance, the Romanoffs will attempt any such feat. 
The Czar may be “German” and the Czarewitch “ anti- 
German,” but both must study circumstances, and both alike 
are surrounded by men who understand Europe, and know how 
to prevent designs of too desperate or hazardous a character, 

On the other hand, the chance that either Austria or 
Germany will voluntarily engage in war with Russia is 
but a remote one. Austria has not the money, has not a 
good position for an invasion, and has a permanent difficulty 
to face in the Russian sympathies of a portion of her own Slav 
subjects. She has too little to gain for such a risk, and though 
Prince Bismarck has much to hope from victory, he is under 
one powerful restraining influence. He might, if he defeated 
Russia, gain new provinces and new security for Germany, but 
he would have to encounter an evil which Germans greatly 
dread,—an enormous loss of life. Russian troops are not mobile, 
but they are stubborn. A succession of Zorndorfs might occur 
—that is, of victories, in which both armies would be nearly 
destroyed,—and a succession of Zorndorfs would be felt in 
Germany as frightful blows. We need not even mention how 
this risk would be enlarged by the appearance of France in 
the field. The Germans, trained, ready, and even willing, as 


they all are, for battle, feel great losses of life, general mourn- 
ing, a universal prevalence of bereavement, as Frenchmen do 
not; are not consoled by glory, and are bitterly resentful of 
butchers’ bills. The General who won Speicheren was placed 





in obscurity, for spending too many lives. The Army is the 
nation, and even the rapid success and gigantic conse- 
quences of the war with France hardly reconciled the 
country to its domestic sufferings, and greatly increased 
the sense, which neither the war with Denmark nor that 
with Austria kad fully developed, that a great war is a 
horrible thing. A war with Russia might, as regards loss of 
civilised life, be the greatest war of modern times. Prince 
Bismarck will not wage that war, will not put a million of 
Germans in danger of life without pressing necessity ; 
and he himself tells us what, in his judgment, would 
be a pressing necessity,—namely, an alliance between France 
and Russia, of which there is as yet, even to him, 
who must know fairly well the secret history of each 
great State, no sign whatever. Prince Hohenlohe would 
not have made that speech to M. de Freycinet, if he 
had suspected anything of the kind, nor would the German 
Chancellor be rusticating at Varzin. 

We cannot believe either in a Russian attack on Germany, 
or a German attack on Russia, and should explain the concen- 
tration of troops in Poland, so far as it has occurred, and re- 
serving the question of fact, by one of two theories, either or 
both of which may be correct. There can be no doubt 
that the Russian Court has been made both angry and sus- 
picious by the Austro-German alliance, that it distrusts Prince 
Bismarck, and that it regards with alarm the possibility, if 
Constantinople explodes—a contingency possible at any moment 
—that Austria may take steps which it would be imperative 
for a Russian Czar to resist. The fate of Constantinople is, 
for a Russian Emperor, a vital question, because it might 
arouse the half-religious, half-traditional feeling among 
Russians before which the Czars have throughout history 
always had to bow. The Russian Court may easily 
reason that nothing would prevent such action on 
the part of Austria so completely, as the spectacle 
of a great army collected and ready for movement in 
Russian Poland. Its concentration there is not much more 
expensive than its maintenance anywhere else, while a semi- 
mobilisation reveals weaknesses which the Government is very 
eager to correct, and as regards one point at least, the disparity 
between the paper strength and the effective strength of 
Russian regiments, is correcting. The drafts for the 
conscription never were so heavy. And finally, Russia 
has every motive for convincing both Berlin and Vienna that 
the breaking-up of the old, unwritten alliance, which has lasted, 
with one interval, since 1812, through two entire generations, 
was a mistake ; and no kind of conviction would be so perfect 
as one resulting from a consequent sense of danger. A diplo- 
matist at the head of an empire always speaks with effect, but 
the effect is never so strong as when the diplomatist controls 
a great army, visibly ready to take the field. And this is espe- 
cially the case just after a great war, in which that army, though 
it accomplished some splendid feats and ultimately was vic- 
torious, did not appear to great soldiers in the most formid- 
able light. The Russian Government, threatened from within 
by revolution, and shut in from without by a great alliance, 
has reason enough, from its own point of view, for making its 
resources visible, without assuming that it intends to begin 
what, without France, would be the maddest enterprise of our 
time, and with France, would be a most dangerous, bloody, 
and unprofitable war. 





LORD LYTTON ON AFGHANISTAN. 


r is difficult to imagine news more unsatisfactory than that 

we receive from Afghanistan. So far from the Govern- 
ment of India regarding General Roberts’s recent victory as 
affording an honourable occasion for withdrawing from the 
country, they evidently consider it an encouragement to still 
further efforts towards its subjugation. General Roberts has 
issued another “amnesty,” excluding only leaders, which 
involves a claim to recognised sovereignty; another brigade 
has been despatched from Bombay to the Bolan, to enable the 
brigade now guarding that Pass to advance to Candahar; and 
Lord Lytton, after the Napoleonic manner, has delivered a 
speech on New Year's Day, which openly threatens further action, 


.and, we greatly fear, implies some form of permanent cccupa- 


tion. “ Our soldiers’ work in Afghanistan, the Viceroy says, is 
not yet over, nor can it be relinquished orrelaxed until its object 
is completely attained.” That object is “ the firm establishment 
of durable foundations for the future peace of India,” and “ solid 
self-acting guarantees for the future good behaviour of India’s 
Afghan neighbours.” “The power of this Empire must he 
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sensibly felt and adequately recognised, by those on whose lasting 
appreciation of it its peaceful maintenance depends. Not till 
then can we sheath the sword, or hang up the shield.” What 
** guarantee ’’ can possibly be “ solid” in Afghanistan, except a 
garrison sufficient to overawe all resistance ; or “ self-acting,” 
except either a British Commissioner governing the country, or 
a British Resident invested with all political power, and 
protected by an army? No Ameer certainly, and no confedera- 
tion of tribal chiefs, can give solid guarantees; while their self- 
action is just as likely to take the form of “ rebellion,” as of 
obedience. An Ameer who obeyed the English would be, in 
the eyes of the people, an Infidel; while the tribal chiefs, if 
English agents, would be murdered by the clansmen. We have 
tried both schemes, and the fates of Yakoob Khan, our chosen 
Ameer, and of Mahommed Hussein Khan, son of Dost Mahom- 
med, sent into the Maidan as our agent, and at once put to 
death, furnish sufficient evidence of their futility. Neither 
of those plans can be called either self-acting or solid, and 
if Lord Lytton despairs of these schemes, and rejects annexa- 
tion, as he appears to do, what alternative remains? Just this 
one,—to oceupy the strong places of Afghanistan, until the 
Afghans, hopeless of resistance, should acquiesce in our 
possession of an “influence” indistinguishable from govern- 
ment, except that it could not be so exerted as to produce 
any good to the population, or any sufficient revenue for our- 
selves. That scheme would be “ self-acting,” in a sense, for it 
would be independent of Afghan consent ; but just look what it 
involves. We must, amidst a discontented and martial popula- 
tion, and with a huge mountain range between us and India, 
permanently garrison Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzai, Ghuznee, 
Cabul, Jellalabad, Herat, Balkh, and some point in Badakshan ; 
and as these garrisons will be exposed to insurrection, we must 
make them large, and keep them well supplied. If we hand 
any of the fortresses over to Persia, as is often suggested, but 
as we have no earthly right to do, the single compensation 
for conquest being our good government, the Afghans will 
incessantly threaten the Persian garrison, while Teheran 
will be the scene of diplomatic contests between the Russian 
and English Ambassadors which will constantly lead us to the 
verge of war. We should soon be compelled for the sake of 
“ solid’ and “self-acting” guarantees, to place our own garri- 
sons in Herat and Balkh, and then India would virtually have 
turned Afghanistan into an advanced post, requiring thirty 
thousand men, and three million a year, useless for the 
internal defence of India,—for a march back would cause insur- 
rection,—and in the event of another mutiny or of a Sikh 
rising completely isolated from India, and from our true base, 
the sea, Even to attain this object, we must capture Ghuznee, 
occupy Balkh, and conquer Herat, and shall then find ourselves 
burdened with the entire military defence and control of 
Afghanistan, without the revenues which even in that sterile 
country our good government and a large Indian and Persian 
immigration might develope. If Russia chooses to threaten, 
we must, at her discretion, double our garrisons; while, if 
Persia becomes unruly—and the hour of revolution may be 
approaching there—we may have once more to begin a sterile 
and costly march on Teheran. There never was a scheme 
which offered such a minimum of advantage at a maximum of 
cost, yet of what other scheme can Lord Lytton be thinking 
when he repudiates any desire for acquisition of territory, and 
any design of retreating within our own frontier until he has 
obtained “ self-acting ” guarantees ? 

It is quite true that at the tail of his speech, Lord Lytton 
expresses the usual hope that the Afghans may at last recog- 
nise the “justice and generosity ” of the Indian Government ; 
but what is that but a repetition of the old folly about our 
desire for a “friendly and independent” Afghanistan? Even 
if the Government were behaving either justly or generously, 
the Afghans, full of religious suspicion and the pride of in- 
depenuent mountaineers, would not recognise those qualities ; 
but where is either the justice or the generosity of our conduct ? 
We have avowedly invaded Afghanistan because we had 
cause of quarrel with another much greater Power. That is 
certainly neither just nor generous, and its injustice and want 
of generosity are as patent to the Afghans who suffer, as to us 
who inflict the wrong. We have arrested and deported an 
Ameer who was our ally, and as our ally sought shelter in our 
tents, without giving him even the law to which a criminal 
who gives evidence in a Court of Justice is held to be en- 
titled. We have taken his poor family treasure, some £80,000, 
to be distributed as prize-money to the Army. And we have 
allowed the General in command to authorise executions such 
as those, reported in the Daily News of December 15th, where 





their correspondent at Cabul declares that forty-nine Sepoys 
were hanged, of whom some at least, he affirms, were not in 
Cabul at the time of the outbreak, but only “returned later, 
to fight against us.” These executions were, no doubt, ter- 
minated by an amnesty ; but they recommenced after General 
Roberts's victory of the 24th, ten more men being hanged, 
of whom only one was originally said to be concerned 
in the murder of Mr, Jenkins, though subsequently more 
were included in that crime. Now, we ask any decent English- 
man, of the strongest Tory opinions, for what this section of 
these men who were not engaged in the murder of the Resident 
were put to death? Simply for fighting against us,—that is, 
for doing what Englishmen would be held base, under the 
same circumstances, for not doing. What was the charge, if 
it was not rebellion? The men were not peasants who 
took up arms, but Sepoys—soldiers—whose own Sovereign 
they. believed, as General Roberts in his proclamation of 
amnesty explicitly stated, to be a prisoner in our hands. Just 
think of the language Englishmen would employ, if Russians 
did such things to Poles; and we have not even the excuse of 
the Russians, that they have been exercising rule in Poland 
for a century. We have not even annexed Afghanistan, 
we are still, Lord Lytton says, doing soldiers’ work, and 
yet we are actually hanging prisoners of war as described. 
The act is so monstrous, so unheard of in our annals, 
that even yet we hesitate to believe it, doubt the correspon- 
dent who represents English officers as sanctioning such deeds, 
and cast about for some offence which the Sepoys unconnected 
with the attack on the Residency can possibly have com- 
mitted ; but we can find none, except a charge of mutiny, 
which might have been reasonable in the mouth of Yakoob Khan, 
but in ours is utterly factitious. We are driven back on the 
belief that the executions were intended to strike terror only, 
an act, if it has really occurred, which Parliament ought at 
once to visit with condign punishment. And yet, while such 
things are possible, the Afghans, bred to believe the vendetta a 
duty, are expected by Lord Lytton to confide in our “ justice 
and generosity”—the justice of men who invade in their own 
interests, and then hang regular soldiers for resisting them. 
Clive did not hang even the soldiers who guarded the poor 
victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta. If there is a maxim 
of State policy worth a straw, it is that which dictates that 
an invading General should make submission easy to his op- 
ponents; yet, so far as these men were concerned, resistance 
meant death by the bullet, and submission death by the 
rope. 

We trust, and we are bound to say believe, for Parliament 
meets in three weeks, that Lord Cranbrook has peremptorily 
stopped all executions, and ordered punishment where punish- 
ment is needful, to take the shape of deportation into India ; 
but the executions show the kind of temper which is bred by 
wars such as we are now waging, wars in which officers usually 
humane feel as if their means were so inefficient, their position 
so precarious, and their population so hostile, that they can 
obtain submission only by “striking terror.” They are 
wrong, as all experience shows; but their mistake, a mistake 
so contrary to their nature and their training, shows how terrible 
the position is and will be in Afghanistan. Every garrison will be 
stationed among enemies, perpetually kept on the alert, harassed 
by every kind of fair and treacherous attempt, and always 
liable to those isolated assassinations which drive even states- 
men into paroxysms of revenge. Every week some officer is 
attacked. Every day a few men in a foraging expedition are 
picked off by shots from behind walls, which the soldiers 
declare not to be fair fighting. It is perfectly natural that 
both should grow furious, and think almost any expedients 
justifiable, if only they will cow the population ; but then that 
only increases the guilt of the statesmen who, without any 
adequate cause, place the national troops in a position where 
they must almost necessarily become demoralised, and resort to 
expedients which the conscience of the nation has permanently 
condemned. 





IRISH DISTURBANCES AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE order in which laws are enforced or amended will 
‘| naturally be different in different circumstances. Where 
a law is plainly unjust, or where disobedience to it is the result of 
something very like necessity, it may be well to modify the demand. 
before attempting to secure compliance with it. In any well 
governed community, however, such cases will be in the highest 
degree exceptional. As a rule, the law must be taken to be a good 
law, at all events as long as any great resistance to it is offered 
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‘When that has been put down, it may be well to consider 
whether the law is as good as has been supposed, and whether 
the opposition it has excited is due to any harshness or unsuit- 
ableness of its own. While the resistance is still going on, it 
is usually impossible to enter upon questions of this kind. 
Disobedience to law is a disease of the most infectious type. 
It propagates itself with extraordinary rapidity, and in the 
most unexpected quarters. There must be very strong evidence 
of the moral innocence of the resistance, before it can be 
treated with forbearance, or met with argument. The pre- 
sent anti-rent agitation in Ireland cau show no claim to any 
exceptional toleration. Those who take part in it may pos- 
sibly plead that they have been incited to violence by men 
whose position and responsibilities ought to have taught them 
better, but they cannot contend that they were in any doubt 
as to the nature of the acts of which they have been guilty. 
We do not believe that the individual Irish peasant is, as a 
rule, under any misconception of the relations between him 
and his landlord. Whatever theories he may entertain as to 
the tenure of land in time past, he knows perfectly well that 
he has contracted with his landlord to hold a given farm, 
in consideration of paying a given rent on a given day. 
There is certainly nothing in this arrangement that can 
lead him to suppose that if he makes default in his rent 
his possession of the farm will not be interfered with. 
If he does hold any such views, they are founded 
not on the justice of the case, but on his faith in Mr. 
Parnell’s assurances that some kind of revolution is about to 
be effected in the tenure of land in Ireland, and that the 


* means to bring it about is not to give the landlord his just 


due. This is not a feeling towards which the law ought to 
show any forbearance. If a mere desire for a revolution which 
shall wipe out all debt, and divide a landlord’s property 
among his tenants, were to be accepted in extenuation of 
the overt acts by which it is sought to effect this 
revolution, Ireland would at once be landed in pure anarchy. 
The present disturbances in Ireland have not even a distorted 
notion of rights, withheld or denied, underlying them. 
Whenever the supposed demands of the Irish peasantry 
have been reduced to words, they have taken one of two 
forms,—fixity of tenure and peasant-proprietorship. But 
fixity of tenure has always meant fixity of tenure on condition 
of paying a prescribed rent, and peasant-proprietorship has 
always meant proprietorship in land which has been bought by 
the peasant. It may have been assumed, indeed, that the valua- 
tion of rent would be very favourable to the tenant, or that the 
land would be to be bought on terms which had designedly 
been made easy. But the notion the tenants now enter- 
tain dispenses with both these conditions. The land is to 
remain in their hands, with neither rent nor purchase-money 
paid. The system they wish to introduce is one which deprives 
the landlord of the annuity which fixity of tenure would give 
him, and of the capital sum which a forced sale of the land 
to his tenants would give him. We question whether there is 
a single tenant-farmer in Ireland who does not know that 
this treatment of his landlord is pure and simple robbery. A 
tenant, no doubt, may persuade himself that in the present 
state of the country robbery assumes the dignity of an act of 
warfare. But this is nothing more than the excuse which, 
in all countries, brigandage has from time to time loved to 
set up for itself. It is an excuse which the law can never 
listen to, without abandoning its claim to be called law. 

It is of immense importance that the Liberal party should use 
great plainnessof speech uponthis question. The Irish people 
have unavoidably come to look upon English Liberals as in some 
sort pledged to condone their offences with regard to the land. 
Liberals do, for the most part, regard the question from a dif- 
ferent point of view to that from which Conservatives regard 
it. Some of them are willing to make large sacrifices in order 
to establish a peasant proprietary in Ireland. Others are will- 
ing to administer a considerable shock to English ideas, by 
securing the tenant against eviction so long as he pays his rent 
punctually. Itis natural enough that an Irish peasant, know- 
ing vaguely that these ideas are entertained to a greater or less 
extent by the Liberal party in Great Britain, should assume 
that the Liberal party is, for that reason, less likely to judge 
him severely for defying a law which they admit to stand in 
need of improvement, The notion of law as a force to be 
obeyed, without reference to the character of the particular 
command issued, is wholly strange to him. As soon as he hears 
that under some possible modification of the law he may 
be better secured against eviction, or enabled to buy his farm, 
he assumes that he may safely resist eviction, and hold his 





farm as his own though no purchase-money has been paid. 
When a general election is not far off, and politicians are 
speculating on the chances of the Liberals returning to power, 
the view which an Irish tenant takes of their probable action 
if they do return becomes a consideration of serious moment. 
If he thinks that, provided he can hold on for another year, he 
may defy his landlord altogether, he is all the more likely to 
hold on with all his might. 

Under these circumstances, the duty of the Liberal party is 
perfectly clear. They are bound to take every opportunity 
of disabusing the Irish tenant-farmers of the error into 
which they have ignorantly fallen. There is no need for 
them to conceal their opinions on question of Irish 
policy, but they should allow no one to suppose that their 
views of Irish administration are in any way qualified by 
their opinion on those questions. Their present agitation 
against the payment of rent is one that the Executive can 
deal with, is bound to deal with, and must be left to deal with. 
No future modification of the law can be suffered to exercise 
any suspensive or retrospective action on proceedings taken 
under the law as it stands. The importance of upholding the 
law in Ireland is too great to permit of a moment’s hesitation 
upon this point. The rents that are due must be paid, or the 
defaulting tenant must accept the penalty of non-payment. 
If that penalty cannot be exacted without an appeal to foree. 
that appeal must be made, and the Liberal party will do well 
to leave no one in any doubt as to their full concurrence 
in the necessity of making it. While order is being re- 
stored, the utmost readiness ought to be shown in relieving 
the distress that undoubtedly exists in Ireland, and in con- 
sidering any reasonable plan that may be brought forward for 
preventing similar distress in future. But no countenance 
must be; given to the idea that because the law is capable of 
amendment, it may be disregarded until it is amended. The 
movement against payment of rent is a movement that must 
be put down, by the whole power of the Law. The right of a 
landlord to be paid the stipulated rent, or to have the farm 
given back to him, is a right in the enjoyment of which he 
has every possible claim to be protected. It may be that the 
Legislature will hereafter see cause to buy some portion of 
that right from him, paying a fair price for what is taken. 
But unless the Legislature intervenes in this manner, the law 
has no more business to ignore the landlord’s just title to his 
rent or his farm, than it has to ignore his title to his pocket- 
handkerchief or his purse. This is the simple morality of the 
Anti-Rent agitation, and it is this that the Liberal party ought 
to preach and proclaim, by every means in their power. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND THE -DEMOCRACY IN 
VICTORIA. 


INCE we last wrote on the fascination of the Plébiscite for 
the people of Victoria, the Victorian ‘‘ Hansard,” con- 
taining the debates on the first and second readings of the 
Constitutions Amendment Bill, has reached us, and we are 
able to judge better than we then could as to the character 
of the struggle there, and the motives which have apparently 
induced Mr. Berry to recast his Bill of last year without omitting 
the feature which was most objected to in England, though 
with other features also which show that the inclusion of that 
proposal was not a mere bribe to the Democracy, but was 
regarded in some respects as a Conservative and tempering, 
though certainly a popular, element. It is quite clear, from 
the Prime Minister's speeches, that though determined to wring 
independence of financial control by the Legislative Council 
for the popular Assembly from the jealous hands of the petty 
oligarchy which now controls the Legislative Council, Mr. 
Berry is sincerely and heartily anxious to leave in the Second 
Chamber a real power of revision and correction on all matters 
which are not matters of strong popular conviction, and that 
for this purpose he is extremely desirous to do nothing which 
shall make the Legislative Council feel that they have 
to bow directly to the will of the Assembly, on any but 
Bills of appropriation and supply. We ourselves, in writing 
on the subject on September 20th, expressed the opinion 
that there was no reason in the world why the Council 
should feel more hurt at their decison being over-ruled by 
two votes in successive Assemblies, with a dissolution on 
the issue intervening,—the Bill then becoming law with- 
out going to the Legislative Council again,—than by the 
direct polling of the people. But it is clear that this 
is not the view taken by Mr. Berry, and that he has heard, 
beth in England and Victoria, a great deal of objection ex- 
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pressed to what is called the ‘‘ mechanical” mode of over- 
ruling the Council, which would, in certain cases, turn a Bill 
into an Act of Parliament by the act of a single branch 
of the Legislature, the other co-ordinate branch being com- 
pletely ignored. It is thought that if certain Bills became 
law by the will of one branch of the Legislature, the other 
being treated asa cypher, the respect felt for that branch which 
was not even consulted on the subject during the final legislation 
would be lowered in the colony, and that the Legislative Council, 
however constituted, would lose authority in the process. On 
the other hand, if the people are called upon to decide 
between a divided Legislature, it is at least conceivable, 
though not very probable, that they may decide for either view ; 
and, at all events, the one against which they do decide would 
be over-ruled, not by a competing body, but by the final 
authority in such matters, That is one reason, and evidently, 
so far as it goes—we do not think it goes very far—a sincerely 
Conservative reason, given for preferring the plébiscite to any 
mechanical arrangement like dispensing with Council’s assent in 
certain cases altogether. There is another reason urged by one 
of the Commissioners sent to England (Mr. Pearson), in his 
able and moderate speech, which is also Conservative, though 
we think it a Conservative reason founded on a mistake. 
He urges that the plébiscites in Switzerland have worked in 
a distinctly Conservative sense, and so they have. But why ? 
Because they have been pleébiscites given by the component 
Cantons of a Federation on proposals to take away power from 
the Cantons, and to give that power to the Federation. Of course, 
in such cases the Cantons are likely enough to be Conservative, 
and to desire to keep for themselves the power which they 
are invited to give away. That, at any rate, was the case 
of the vote on the proposal to abolish the power to inflict 
death for murder. The veto put on that proposal by the 
plébiscite did not necessarily imply any preference for the 
penalty of death, but did imply jealousy of any interference 
with the power of the Cantons by the Federal Union. Now, 
that has no application to the proposed plébiscite in Victoria, 
which would be a plébiscite of a single people on a point at 
issue between the popular and the unpopular body. There is 
no reason at all why such a proposal should work in any 
other way than we have always believed that it must work,— 
namely, in the way of taking power from Parliament, and 
teaching the people to regard Parliament as the mere tem- 
porary delegates of the people, without even final authority to 
act on their behalf. Mr. Berry says that so far from taking 
the wind out of the sails of Parliament, the knowledge that a 
particular question is likely to be referred to the people is sure 
to add great weight to the debates of Parliament, as every 
Member will wish his words to produce their full effect on 
the electors, who are to judge the matter in the end. No 
doubt,—but what an admission this is! It means that 
the debates in Parliament on any measure likely to 
be submitted to the people, will be addressed, even con- 
sciously, not to the judgment and good-sense of the House 
listening to the orators, but to the readers of newspapers 
sutside; and that care will be taken to mould all the 
speeches in the fashion best adapted, not to a delibera- 
tive body of some experience and capacity for judging 
points of this kind, but to the excitement of popular 
passion and popular prejudice. We can imagine nothing 
which would lower the tone of debate in a deliberative 
Assembly so much as the careful preparation of harangues 
really intended, not for the ears of that Assembly, but for the 
busy people whose ears are more or less caught by a phrase, 
and whose hearts are stirred by a taunt. 

On the whole, however, we must say that though our judg- 
ment is not in the least changed in relation to the plebiscite 
as the ultimate arbiter between two differing legislative 
bodies, we are struck by the moderate tone of Mr. Berry’s 
speeches, and his evidently sincere wish to leave to a revising 
Council a genuine power of correcting the hasty blunders of 
the more popular body. We are fully persuaded that he is 
right in wishing to transform the Legislative Council gradually, 
as the present members’ term of election comes to an end, 
into a nominee body,—and in resisting the unwise suggestion 
of the leader of Opposition, Mr. Service, to give them a more 
popular constituency, so as to make them represent the pro- 
perty, instead of, as they now do, the wealth of the colony. 
Nothing could be sillier, or more in the interest of Socialism, 
than to pit two representative bodies against each other, the 
one of which would represent the people of the colony, and 
the other the property of the colony. A better device for raising 
artificially a jealousy of property was never imagined. For our 





own parts, we believe the true solution would be to make the 
Council a nominee Council, but to diminish its numbers to thirty 
or twenty-five, so that it should be a really able revising body, 
chosen for administrative capacity and experience, rather than 
for any political convictions ; and theu, 1 case of a dead-lock 
between the two bodies on any matter not a matter of finan- 
cial supply, to let the two sit together, according to what is 
now called the Norwegian scheme, but which is, in fact, also 
the French scheme, in which case the Assembly, which con- 
tains eighty-six members, could, of course, if a sufficiently 
large majority had been returned, easily carry its way. This 
would prevent any humiliation of the Council such as Mr. 
Berry evidently dreads, and, taken together with the proposed 
nominee constitution of that Council, would render it ex- 
tremely unlikely that a dead-lock should ever even occur. 

It is now clear that there must be a dissolution, before 
reform in Victoria is possible. If that dissolution gives, as we 
hope it may, a strong majority to the present Government, 
they would do wisely, we think, fo make the gradual intro- 
duction of the nominee character of the Council, and a certain 
reduction of its numbers, the chief principle of their new 
scheme ; and to waive the pl¢biscite as a proposal certain to be 
objected to in England, and certain also, if carried, to lower 
the tone of debate in Parliament on any subject likely to be 
submitted directly to the people. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE BOERS. 


HE Transvaal difficulty may easily be made serious, but 

we do not think it is very serious yet. It is evident 
from the resolutions passed at the Boers’ mass-meeting of the 
10th December, that a large proportion of them are exceedingly 
disaffected, that they desire a restoration of their independ- 
ence, and that they are prepared in defence of it to wage 
some kind of war of resistance against the British Government. 
They have, in fact, in electing a President and ordering him 
to call a Volksraad, and pledging their lives to his support, 
issued a declaration of independence, and ought, in logic, to 
follow up their resolutions by active hostilities, but it 
is by no means certain that they will. There are many 
material and some moral difficulties in the way, and there 
may be time yet for the preparation of some scheme of com- 
promise more reasonable than the plan, announced by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, of abolishing self-government altogether. 
The Boers, though by no means the cowardly persons some 
observers declare them to be—a declaration inconsistent with 
their history and their position—are slow to move, have 
scattered themselves over an immense territory, have lost in 
their habitual isolation much of the capacity for organising, and 
are not on good terms with the natives, who serve them upon 
every farm. They could not hope to contend in the field with 
the British Regulars, who outnumber any force they could 
collect in any one spot, and who would be assisted by the whole 
English party, now becoming numerous, and by volunteers 
from the Diamond Fields, They could not succeed in a war, 
and though they may not realise the fact, or may be blinded 
to it by the peculiar notion of their destiny in South Africa 
which undoubtedly exists among some of them, their 
leaders must be well aware of their true situation, 
and of the difficulty of inducing them to submit to 
either the discipline or the taxation requisite for a 
war. Indeed, Mr. Kruger, now elected President, ori- 
ginally told them that he would be no party to a policy of 
resistance by force. At the same time, they must know that 
they are not united, or at least not united up to the necessary 
point; that it is still necessary for them to coerce some of 
their kinsfolk, who at heart approve the change of govern- 
ment; and that they have directly benefited since the arrival 
of the British, in the increased value of their lands. We 
imagine that as they separate, and as their weakness becomes 
clear to them, they will resist rather as Irishmen resist 
process-servers, than as rebels resist a Government, and that 
they will make the administration of the Transvaal excessively 
difficult and unpleasant, rather than impossible. They are 
still, when all is said, very few, and their numbers are not, 
like those of the British, swollen by immigration. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot but believe a com- 
promise possible, and would advise Liberals rather to press 
for one than to advocate a retreat, which might in a few years 
prove to have been most ill-advised. The old reasons for 
annexing the Transvaal are as strong as ever. The Boers; 
left to themselves, always reduce government to such 
a minimum, that there is virtually none at all; they always, 
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as their own President told them, fail to provide a revenue ; 
and they always so treat the natives, that the latter begin to 
ponder the possible extinction of white men. At the same 
time, whatever be the cause, they do not conduct their wars well, 
and sometimes behave in a way which induces natives to think 
their fears of the white men’s organisation are ill-founded, 
and so encourages that war of colour which is the permanent 
danger of South Africa. If the Republic were restored the 
same difficulties would arise, and would once more be met by 
the same disposition to annexation. We would, therefore, if 
it be possible, adhere, both on general and on particular 
grounds, to the accomplished fact, and try whether, with a 
little patience, a little concession, and a little sympathy, some 
modus vivendi could not be discovered. The Boers cannot 
differ quite radically from their countrymen who remained 
behind under British sway. For example,'we would at once 
annul Sir Garnet Wolseley’s very rash and, we imagine, illegal 
threat, that the Transvaal should henceforward be governed 
_as a Crown colony,—a threat which will require the sanction 
of Parliament to carry out. Her Majesty’s Government was 
certainly understood at the annexation to pledge itself to 
maintain the liberties of the Boers, and liberty among men 
trained as Republicans includes a self-government incon- 
sistent with the system of the Crown Colonies. The people 
have a right to representation, and subject to the usual 
veto by the Colonial Office, to legislate for themselves. The 
English settlers, whose interests are alleged, cannot hore to be 
more than equal with the Dutch; and if they all vote alike, 
there is no injustice done, and the pledge is redeemed. If the 
Boers, in their sullenness, will not vote, that is no fault of the 
Government, which can only give them every opportunity. 
The Boers desire, as we see from their resolutions, that the 
Volksraad should govern ; and we would let it govern, under 
the guidance, and with the advice of a Governor and Council 
appointed by the Crown, the latter including prominent 
representatives of the Boers. The native difficulty would, 
of course, still exist; but there must be means of meet- 
ing that, and preventing oppressive laws, without abolish- 
ing every vestige of self-government. We do not find the 
difficulty in Natal insuperable, and though, no doubt, the Boers 
are more arbitrary as well as more stubborn than the British 
settlers, the steady, quiet repression of ill-treatment in every 
individual case must gradually produce a more tolerable state 
of feeling, especially if the right of the native to leave 
his master is rigidly maintained. Under a system like this, 
supported by two British regiments, though there might be 
plenty of discontent, as there is also through the Cape Colony, 
there need to be no disorder; while gradually the arrival of 
English immigrants, and the growth of a Confederate Govern- 
ment, with a single native policy for the whole Dominion, 
would make the Transvaal administration as secure as that of 
any other colony in South Africa. Time, if we can only 
secure it, is all in favour of the British, who alone in a 
colony like this increase in numbers,—and the British, 
we may rely upon it, will not submit long to a Boer 
dominion, which would be two centuries behind their 
wants, 

If the Boers really break out, and make, for example, an 
armed attack upon Pretoria, we see no course but to 
defeat them; but it is infinitely to be regretted that 
such a dilemma should ever arise. The Government has 
direct telegraphic communication now with Pretoria, 
and ought at once to instruct its Agent there that it 
desires any compromise compatible with the maintenance 
of the British flag, even if the compromise should involve the 
creation of a border-land in the North, where the Boers, on 
condition of resisting the swarming of the tribes towards the 
south, should be as independent as the Highland Chiefs before 
1745. The future of South Africa must be provided for, 
and it depends in great measure upon confederation; but 
great tenderness should be shown towards a white com- 
munity deprived of its independence, and restive under 
an impression, true or false, that the pledges of 
the British Government to it have been broken or 
evaded. There evidently has been some disregard of under- 
stood promises; and it is not pleasant to see a Governor, 
with no Act of Parliament so much as proposed, suddenly 
announce that a great province, heretofore governed by an 
Assembly, shall be governed by the Governor alone. The 
change may be needful, as it was in Jamaica; but it is 
one which Parliament should discuss, and discuss in the 
light of promises too like treaties to be lightly set aside. 








A VIEW OF NIHILISM. 


[We print this paper as one thoughtful and reasonable view of 
the Nihilist question, but it is not the one we agree with. 
Nihilism has, as we believe, a distinctly political side. } 

N R. CUNLIFFE OWEN performs a timely service, in pointing 

out in the present number of the Nineteenth Century that 

Russian Nihilism is a widely different thing from German Social- 
ism, with which many writers seem disposed closely to identify it, 
and of which many others regard it as only an extremer type. 
The truth is that they have almost nothing in common, except 
that both imply profound discontent with things as they are, 
and that both lie under the darkest suspicion of the constituted 
authorities. Mr. Owen distinguishes them, in a word, by say- 
ing that the Socialists are only levellers, while the Nihilists 
are destroyers ; and though this distinction is true so far as it 
goes, and though it goes far enough for Mr. Owen’s immediate 
purpose, it is still desirable to bring out the contrasts between 
the two movements more thoroughly. They are quite different 
in their origin, in their aims, in the atmosphere of sentiment 
that accompanies them, and in the classes of society among 
which they severally find a home. German Socialism, though 
called into being at first, and guided ever since by certain 
‘ superior intelligences,” is yet essentially a movement of the 
labouring classes, originating in a sense of the miseries of their 
daily lot, and in the belief, in which they have been sedulously 
instructed, that these miseries are the direct result of the 
existing industrial arrangements of society, and especially of 
the reign of private property and free competition, and that 
they cannot be expected to be in any way durably mitigated, 
until the present order of things is swept away. The general 
diffusion of education among the working-classes, their recog- 
nised legal equality, their participation in political power, all 
conspire to awaken in their breasts an ideal of progressive 
culture which they think the existing conditions of industry 
renders it practically impossible to realise. They see the wealth 
of the country enormously increasing, and they have been 
taught that the hands whose bone and muscle have made it 
have profited nothing by the increase; that, as Rodbertus 
assured them, they are hopelessly excluded from participation 
in the increasing productivity of their own labour; that, as 
Lassalle preached to them, so long as their wages are settled 
by competition, their rate must be fixed according to 
Ricardo’s “iron and cruel” law, by which the price of labour, 
like the price of everything else, is in every case determined 
by the cost of its production, and the cost of the production of 
labour by the cost of the labourer’s subsistence. This is an 
erroneous interpretation of an erroneous economical law, but, 
at the same time, it has had the effect of filling the German 
labouring population with a sense of despair, as they felt them- 
selves condemned eternally to work for others, and to pile up 
greater and greater stores of wealth, from which they were 
hopelessly excluded themselves. And this despair has been 
stung into a burning sense of injustice, by the equally erroneous 
teaching of Marx that whatever value anything possesses was 
given it by labour, except the part contributed unconsciously 
by the increasing demand of a growing population, and they 
felt that while labour planted and society watered, two or 
three rich capitalists reaped the whole increase. 

German Socialism is thus really economical in its origin, 
and is virtually a war of labour against capital, and—to use 
its own abstract mode of expression—against capitalism. 
Russian Nihilism, on the other hand, takes no particular 
interest in the tyranny of the large capital, for the simple 
reason that in Russia there is very little of the large capital 
to exercise any tyranny at all. Six out of every seven of the 
people are capitalists themselves, peasant proprietors, tilling 
their own fields with their own hands, Commerce having 
received but unimportant development, large towns are rare, 
and a proletariat, like those of Western Europe, hardly exists. 
Under these circumstances, a social question such as stirs 
Germany at present, could not possibly arise in the same shape 
in Russia. Nihilism, accordingly, has not sprung out of a 
particular economical situation. Its origin is intellectual. It 
is a discovery confined to the educated classes, and is a kind 
of war at large. It is essentially a rebellion of the intellect 
against all authority, no matter what, and it is but the splash 
of the foam by a wave of the critical spirit which is at present 
stirring in one way or another all Russian society. The tap-root 
of Nihilist views is a profound intellectual contempt for every- 
thing which has been held in respect,—forruler, for Deity, for 
law, for custom. Whatever is wrong, religion, the State, the 
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dom, and in the absence of all restraint, political, religious, 
domestic, let every man do what seems good in his own eyes. 
The authority of father over child is as hateful io the Nihilists 
as that of King over people, and a Communism which should 
have laws, and insist on their being respected, would be as 
intolerable as a despotism. Their revolutionary agitation in 
politics is only a special application of their way of dealing 
with things in general. They respect nothing, because nothing 
is worth respecting, except the lucid and infallible intelligence 
which proclaims that it is so. Political restraints must go 
where intellectual restraints have already gone, and social 
restraints are quickly following. They have declared a state 
of war against all that holds society at present together, and 
defend their plots and assassinations, as Mirsky did at his 
recent trial, as the deliberate, justifiable, and indeedthe simply 
natural, result of such a state being proclaimed. It is plain 
that all this is a disease of the intellectual activity, and must 
therefore of necessity be confined to the educated classes; and 
so it is. It is found only among them, and chiefly in the large 
towns, and among the young of both sexes, The great mass 
of the Russian people have no intellectual interest of any kind, 
but are still sunk in the dense ignorance of the middle-ages. 
They have, therefore, no thought in the world of political or 
any other change, but are content to be profoundly loyal 
to the Emperor and all who are set over them, and to live 
on as they do, for had not their fathers done the same before 
them? It may be said that it is a moral impossibility to 
infect them with Nihilistic opinions. 

While Socialism and Nihilism differ so much in their origin, 
they differ still more widely in their aims. Nihilism seeks 
enly to destroy, Socialism seeks also, in its own way, to con- 
struct. Nihilism knows very well what it does not want—it 
does not want anything that exists—but it has not the least 
idea what it does want. It is purely negative, and its boast 
is that it is nothing, if not critical. Socialism seeks to save 
society from what it regards as the industrial anarchy of in- 
dividual competition. But Nihilism, though its societies 
delight, with unconscious and bombastic irony, to call them- 
selves “* cosmopoetic,” are really intent on nothing but world- 
breaking, the production of universal anarchy, and chaos. 
Nihilism is sometimes spoken of—and to a certain extent, it is 
true—as the child of the communistic movement of Alexander 
Herzen, twenty years ago; but if so, its first business was to 
devour, or, at any rate, disown, its parent, and to reject Com- 
munism, on the ground that it was as much bound up with 
the principle of law and authority as any of the traditional 
political systems. Herzen had shared in the admiration which 
was then, and, indeed, is still, common in Russia for the agri- 
cultural communes which have long prevailed in that country, 
and thought that he had discovered in them a “new formula 
of civilisation,” which should pass from Russia to Western 
Europe. and prove the cure for all the economical ills of the 
age. He therefore, like most of the German Socialists, advo- 
cated the eventual dissolution of the State, and the establish- 
ment everywhere of communes on the Russian model, which 
might either remain independent of one another, or unite 
together in one or more federations. In short, he was an Inter- 
national Communist before the International. When Bakunin 
took the torch from his hands, and edited the Kolokol, this 
part of the programme became gradually dropped, and Her- 
zenism, as it used to be called, which was closely allied with the 
German Socialism of the present day. was succeeded by Nihilism, 
which, as we have seen, is broadly contrasted with it. 

There is only one positive element in Nihilism—an 
element which Mr. Owen does not mention—and in regard 
to it likewise Nihilism differs from German Socialism. 
Nihilists are violently patriotic, and amid all their declama- 
tion against other things rave passionately about the glory 
and greatness of Russia. German Socialism, on the other 
hand, is not patriotic, as was proved during the war with 
France, when a great part of its adherents looked coldly on the 
cause of the Fatherland from the beginning, and almost all 
withdrew their sympathy from it entirely on the establish- 
ment of the French Republic. Like the Herzenists, they would 
dissolve all States, and leave the world a cellular mass of dis- 
united communes, The decidedly national element, both of 


policy and feeling, which Lassalle had introduced into the 
movement, gradually gave way, and on the union of the two 
parties into which the Socialists had split in 1875, this element 
retreated into the background. 

On the whole, Nihilism must be counted nothing more than a 
poor and passing fever, when compared with a movement like 
German Socialism, which is based on science, though it may be 





false science ; which is rooted in an experience of definite evils, 
though it may magnify their extent, and seek wrong ways of 
curing them; which has a distinct organisation as a political 
party, and is content, while holding in reserve certain very exten- 
sive claims, to work in the meantime through constitutional 
channels for more moderate reforms. Nihilism has neither a 
party nor a school. It has no doctrine capable of being ex- 
pounded, and no policy capable of being applied; and in 
spite of its secret conspiracies and its violent deeds, it could 
not be the political portent it is, and perplexing monarchs 
with fear of change to the extent it does, unless it rested 
on tendencies and movement, operating deeply throughout 
Russian society,—in fact, on a general predominance of the 
Nihilistic spirit, though it refuses to go the length of those 
who rejoice in the Nihilist name, and to overturn things as 
they are, before knowing what is to come in their place. It 
may be added that if the monarchy finds it a source of danger, 
the proper instrument of repelling it is not the sword nor the 
mines of Siberia, but being fundamentally a diseased intellec- 
tualism, it can only be successfully suppressed by refuting its 

absurdities. The light of free discussion ought to be let in 

to play all round it, but this, which is the one certain agency 
of curing it, is the very thing which is most jealously shut out 
from it. 








DU MAURIER. 

HE sixty-three curiously skilful drawings which Mr. Du 
Maurier has just selected from his contributions* to Punch, 
exhibit, perhaps, a larger amount of insight into the various forms 
of conventionality in English society, than even the greatest 
of our previous satirical artists had displayed. The most 
astonishing thing about these drawings is the marvellous com- 
mand which Du Maurier possesses of the various individual 
moulds into which the appropriate “company” expressions 
of society are poured,—especially when one notices how little 
variety there is in the faces of his children, who almost all 
appear to be members of one family. There is more than one 
picture here of which the so-called “ point ” is so pointless, that 
it would have been a total f. ilure in any hands but Du Maurier’s, 
but is not a failure in his hands, because he makes the whole far 
more effective than its pointless focus. Take, for instance, the 
pointless picture (No. 24) of a young lady in a party who is being 
asked by her companion if she will not sit down,and who is reply- 
ing that she would like to do so, had not her dressmaker told her 
she must not. Nothing can be ‘feebler than the “ point,” if it 
be a point, and nothing more perfectly empty than the two 
central figures, which are incarnations of conventional youth, 
and nothing else. But then, when you come to look at the 
whole picture, the conventional emptiness of the central point 
makes it all the greater triumph as a picture. Nothing can 
be much more effective than the whole scene,—the deeply 
interested dowagers talking scandal on the right-hand of the 
picture; the elderly gentleman in front, making sentimental 
eyes, not without meaning in them, at the vivacious widow 
on his left; and the striking crush of young people on the other 
side of the picture, where you may see five distinct types 
of youthful convention,—gratified vanity in the girl and 
patronising satisfaction in the man who is making her 
smile; puzzled and rather worn-out earnestness in the 
somewhat elderly young man whose face is chiefly studied; a 
sense of property, remonstrating against foreign interference 
with the beauty whom he is conducting, in the face of another 
hero; and that wistfully infantine manner of so many very young, 
but very self-possessed, Oxford men, who look out on the world 
with a-half-suppressed whistle on their lips, in the last. You 
can hardly believe you have not been at some party, and seen 
these various expressions, as you turn the page,—carrying away, 
nevertheless, as you do, the remembrance of something pointless 
from its chief figures,—which only makes it the more like the 
greater number of the social groups one does see. Or take the pic- 
ture of conventional attention in the musical evening (No. 19), 
where Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns are plotting to get 
Signor Jenkini to come and sing at their house gratuitously, 
just for the honour of meeting the Duchess of Stilton, and 
the Duchess of Stilton to come where she would never 
otherwise think of coming, just to hear Signor Jenkini. 
Here the picture has a certain point, but its real interest 
as a picture is not in the point, but in the wonderful group 
of listeners to the new tenor. For, to say nothing of the 
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plotters, Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, there are at least 
twenty-three other listeners, in every phase of conventional 
appreciation of the singing, and only one with an expression of 
yeal and unaffected pleasure. There are three very young 
ladies, looking as profoundly interested as their mamma 
would wish them to look; three more, rather older, looking 
sentimentally delighted, in the hope of giving a fresh charm 
to their own features; three or four elderly ladies, endeavour- 
ing to gaze as they would desire to be seen to gaze, if Signor 
Jenkini glanced at them; and a crowd of men, some looking 
patient, some politely incredulous, some critically fastidious, one 
or two superciliously patronising, and almost all weary. Only 
one youngish-looking girl is apparently really absorbed in the 
singing, and not thinking of the expression of her own face. And 
perhaps, of all the conventional faces in the group, that of 
“the new tenor” himself is the most conventional. In spite 
of his open mouth and thrown-back head, you can see the 
shallow conceit,—the patronising satisfaction,—with which he 
pours out his volumes of pleasing sound in the ears of the 
public, as though he had himself made the laws of sound, as 
well as produced the sounds themselves. The Conventional 
could hardly be presented in more perfect form than in the form 
of this music-party, for it presents us with the form taken by the 
conventional under circumstances in which it is the conventional 
thing to suppose that conventional feelings are merged in the 
intensity of a great pleasure. Again, look at the picture of the 
people coming out of church (No. 44) during a brilliant winter 
sunset, when Lady Jones (who is near-sighted) deposits a penny 
in the hat of Sir Talbot de Poer San Grazul, who, in his delight 
at the glow in the atmosphere, has forgotten to put his hat on. 
The footman holds her ladyship’s prayer-book and umbrella with 
a look of vulgar bewilderment on his face, expressive of his doubt 
whether or not it would be respectful to set his mistress right; 
the old lady herself is taking a wonderful amount of trouble 
about her act of “ misplaced charity,” probably moved thereto 
by something in the religious service just ended; the mooning 
baronet, who is gazing at the sky, is evidently much struck by 
the depth of his own esthetic emotion; the man who follows 
him out of church, and has just got his hat as high as his chin 
on its way to his head, is apparently suppressing a yawn as not 
altogether religious; and a crowd of prim young ladies are 
looking on with laughing eyes, but mouths forbidden to titter 
by the profoundly conventional nature of their associations with 
afternoon-service. The comedy fails of its natural effect, because 
it is Sunday, and the church-door is so near. 

But it is not only in the attitude of a society that Mr. Du 
Maurier achieves his great successes. Some of his individual 
figures are quite as striking as his sketches of a group of per- 
sons, who are all variations on the same mood. Take his pictures 
either of conventional feverishness or of conventional stolidity, 
and it will be hard to say which are the best. Is the figure of 
the wsthetic and dishevelled young lady who is asking Mr, 
Smith—who is to take her down to dinner—“ Are you intense ?” 
any better than the figure of Mr. Smith himself, in the 
consternation of his hopeless common-placeness, and with- 
out a gleam of humorous feeling for the ludicrousness of 
the situation, as he gazes on the tragic affectation of the half- 
collapsed figure he will have, somehow or other, to get into the 
dining-room? Is the figure of the feverish wife, with the 
ghastly look of real illness on her, and the impatience aggra- 
vated by that illness to enjoy the conventional excitements of 
an aristocratic “at home,’ a select “concert,” and a «ducal 
“dance,” superior or inferior to that of the apathetic young 
husband, smoking lazily in his easy-chair, reviewing the 
alternative presented to him as it were at the point of 
the sword, between these amusements and his wife’s re- 
tiring to bed at once with a mustard-plaster on her throat, 
—and considering the alternative presented to him, more- 
over, with an air of half-apathy, half-contempt, such as must 
have been highly irritating? Perhaps, if anything, Mr. 
Du Maurier touches off the conventional apathy and weari- 
ness of pleasure, even better than he touches off the feverish 
passion for conventional excitement in some new form. And per- 
haps he depicts neither of these so admirably as he delineates 
the ill-subdued gratification of a vain man under skilful flattery, 
when the gratification is just getting the better of the conven- 
tional desire to conceal it. To our mind, the drawing (No. 10) 
in which Mrs. Cadogan Smythe is flattering such a man to the 
top of his bent, while his wife, looking on in disgust, is judging 
from the expression of his face that that “frizzly, black- 





haired woman” must be laying it on “ pretty thick,” is the very 
best in the book. The mixture of foolishness and satisfaction 
in the relaxing muscles of that scientific face, is beyond all praise. 
Marvellously as Mr. Du Maurier hits conventional expressions, 
he is still more successful in hitting the fading-away of the 
conventional restraint in some overbearing weakness. The 
drawing, for instance (No. 21), in which he supposes a genuine 
epicure to be trying to silence the fair chatterbox at his 
side, in order that he may give all his attention to the French 
cook’s achievements, is really marvellous. ‘The greedy expres- 
sion on his lips, as he makes his appeal for quiet, we should have 
thought beyond the reach of pictorial art ; and how curiously is 
it contrasted with the expression of the distinguished guest in 
No. 25, who is telling his hostess that though he is not hungry, 
he is, “ thank goodness, greedy,” which will do as well, but who 
is evidently not greedy at all, though he is very well disposed 
to pretend that he is, for the sake of an epigram. He is 
moulding his lips into a pretence of greediness for the occasion, 
but really the laugh affects them much more than the acting; 
while the genuine epicure’s lips in the former picture seem 
to be already anticipating a bonne-bouche, and to be embodying 
themselves even in that earnest appeal for quiet, more by means 
of the eloquence of the gustatory curves than the substance of 
the request itself. Great as Mr. Du Maurier is in portraying 
conventional restraints, he is still greater when he ventures, as 
he rarely does, to step just over the bounds of ordinary con- 
ventions. 





WINDFALLS. 

LMOST any one who has ever lived on an English country- 
hi side, or has become well acquainted with the less intelli- 
gent classes of a country town, finds one mental peculiarity 
very common. Almost every family intimate enough with him 
to unbosom itself in any degree, is penetrated with some idea 
of the “Tommy Trounsem ” kind, as described in * Felix Holt,” 
—a notion that some ancestor or connection, however remote, 
once had a history and a fortune, and that “if justice were 
done” and “everybody had their rights,” and the world were, 
in fact, a little nearer the general aspiration for a world where 
all wrongs shall be remedied, and my wrongs first, they would 
be “entitled to a nice little property of their own.” The 


‘speaker’s great-uncle had it, and though it was sold, it 


was unsaleable by law; or though it was willed away, it 
was entailed; or though it descended as usual, there were 
“circumstances about that marriage,’—and in short, the 
property in question, defined vaguely as “that estate,” 
should have come to the speaker; and, moreover, in 
addition, if the narrator is a woman beyond middle-age, 
and very confidential, “it may come yet.” The listener, pro- 
bably, if a London man or one given to scepticism, treats the 
whole story as he treats one about family pictures, or plate, or 
the wretched jewellery our grandmothers delighted in, as more 
or less a fiction, invented at first in a spirit of boastfulness, 
and half believed, either from incessant repetition, or from the 
disappearance of one generation of the story-tellers. The ex- 
planation is plausible, as such families, especially if very 
respectable, will invent, and ultimately believe, any amount of 
legends adding in any way to the family dignity, quite as freely 
and as tenaciously as Irishmen will repeat stories about ancient 
Kings, cr Welshmen—who, unfortunately, have not Kings enough 
for family consumption—will prove that they are descended from 
Llewellyn, The English talk less of such things, and have not 
such soaring imaginations, confining themselves usually to the 
possible; but they are just as vain and as regardless of the 
facts. In this case, however, vanity is not the precise explana- 
tion. There is pleasure, no doubt, in retailing such stories, and 
pleasure arising from vanity; but the speakers really believe 
them, and think they have reason for the belief. The extent 
to which the peculiarities of the old English laws about 
inheritance, and entail, and will-making got into people’s 
brains, and touched their imaginations, would be incredible, 
did not we see every day the difficulty men have in 
expelling old notions, or in doubting that a claim which 
would have been valid under the old laws, and with suffi- 
cient evidence at its back, “must have something in it.” 
Everybody knows how frequent the notion of a latent 
claim to a peerage is, and experienced conveyancers will bear us 
out when we say that a belief that an indefeasible perpetual 
entail still exists, turns up perpetually in their offices, in the 
most unexpected quarters. The modern laws about limitations, 
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rigiits of possession, and so on, are not romantic, and have 
comparatively escaped attention ; while the old laws, especially 
as explained by novelists, who were usually wrong, have re- 
mained fresh and vivid. As a rule, the family legend is 
based on some idea about the old law, such as induces 
Americans constantly to expend good dollars in hunting after 
English property once held by their ancestors, strengthened 
by a fine contempt for proofs of descent, and warmed by 
that hope, which we verily believe to be nearly universal,—the 
hope of windfalls. That hope, always strorg, is made concrete 
as it were, by the story, till any clever lawyer who knows it can 
make money by merely assuring his victim that his or her 
“rights” are undeniable, and can be recovered. Such cases 
rarely reach the Courts, except when the subject of claim is a 
peerage, because the counsel engaged see the truth, and have 
no notion of going before the Judges to be made ridiculous; 
but extraordinary sums of money are sometimes spent in 
the preliminary inquiries, and the notion that justice has 
been refused, and that lawyers are a pack of rogues, 
frequently attains all the strength and is sometimes 
attended with all the consequences of a monomania. The 
delusion is one which is known to all country solicitors, and 
is traded upon by a good many advertising agents; and we sus- 
pect that the author of a little book before us, the “ Handy-book 
for Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin,” who is also proprietor of 
*Chambers’s Index to Next of Kin,” could tell odd stories both 
of its extent and its vitality. His little work, which, without 
being exactly catchpenny, rather tends to encourage than dis- 
courage the belief that windfalls may be awaiting a great many 
people, has reached its third thousand, and testifies, at all events, 
to a good dealof curiosity on the subject. The book isnot, however, 
in reality, very encouraging. The author has collected a few cases 
of families unexpectedly recovering property, and makes much of 
advertisements for next-of-kin, and has a good deal to say about 
unclaimed dividends, and lost properties belonging to colonial 
relatives, and prize-money never asked for by soldiers ; but our 
general conclusion from his book would not be very favourable 
to his argument. We should be inclined to say from it that 
a lost inheritance of any value was very rare indeed, that 
an unclaimed property of any kind was seldom worth seeking, 
and that the only inheritor largely interested in such 
occurrences is the Crown. The Crown is heir to the estates of 
persons dying intestate and without next-of-kin, and, as 
such, does frequently come in for a very good thing, as 
in the instance of Mrs. Helen Blake, of Kensington, 
who died in 1876, and whose property, amounting to 
£140,000, lapsed in that way. Between 1824 and 1830 the 
Crown inherited in this way an average of £35,000 a year, and 
the values of all estates are much larger now. It is more than 
probable that such properties sometimes escape notice, and are 
absorbed by connections who are not kin, or, as is said in this 
pamphlet to have happened in one considerable case, by the 
tenantry ; and a change in the law cutting off relatives beyond 
a certain degree would greatly increase the amount, and 
place at the disposal of Government a sum which, as we 
have before recommended, might be definitely reserved for 
purposes like the endowment of museums. The truth is 
that property is watched very closely, and that, except in 
the case of illegitimates, like the late Mr. Patterson, whose 
case was argued in the House of Commons and in our own 
columns, a total default of kin is very rare. Families do not 
perish rapidly, unless their head is so highly placed that the 
cadets have a difficulty in marrying in their own rank, and 
seldom lose sight completely of such of their kin as have money 
to dispose of. The total amount of unclaimed dividends and of 
moneys in Chancery without an owner looks large, but it is 
made up, as a rule, from many estates, and in scarcely any case 
is a single fund worth much pains to hunt up. There is a box, 
no doubt, at the Bank of England, or at least the London 
Gazette said so in 1872, which contains, or contained, “ diamond 
necklace, coronet, and earrings,” which belongs to somebody 
unknown; and there is a legend of a heavy chest of plate 
deposited in a private bank, nearly a hundred years ago, all 
record of the ownership of which is lost apparently beyond 
hope; but, as a rule, people who are hunting for lost property 
might be better employed. 

That will not stop anybody who thinks he or she has 
“rights ” from pursuing them very strenuously. The hope of 
a “windfall,” of some unexpected and unreasonable accession 
of unearned wealth, is a very widely spread one, probably as 








widely spread among those who value money, and have not 
enough of it, as the habit of day-dreaming, upon which such 
anticipations are in the long-run based. The notion that 
somebody unknown may leave them a legacy, or that they 
will succeed in a speculation they are not going to attempt, or 
that some valueless piece of property will one day reveal minerals, 
or be wanted by a company, or in some way “ turn up trumps,” is 
with many men and women incurable, and with some gravely 
affects the course of their lives. We have known at least one man 
and two women with whom such an expectation altered decidedly 
their own conception of their own position in the world. It does 
not, however, often do them harm, and it probably indicates a 
buoyancy of temperament and tendency towards hope which are 
antiseptics ; but it is odd to notice, if you are curious about 
the nooks and corners of the human mind, how little the idea is 
affected by probabilities or experience, or even sober, realistic 
judgment. The man may be perfectly well aware that he has 
not a rich relative in the world, that he has no property with 
possibilities, and that he shall never speculate, and may be 
convinced that he has to depend upon his earnings or upon 
his means; and still there will linger in his mind a fancy, not 
Micawberish, but just as vague as Micawber’s, that somehow 
something may happen and his windfall may arrive, and he will 
read a story, such as Charles Dickens delighted to put 
in “Household Words,” of such a windfall happening, 
with a sort of personal pleasure. Actual experience will 
not encourage him much, for windfalls, properly so 
called, are very rare. Properties are sometimes unexpectedly 
large, and sometimes fall to very distant relatives, but the 
writer can recall but one verified instance of the windfall true, 
pure, and simple. A. doctor, now some time dead, a man of 
singular charm of manner and simplicity of character, did lose 
his whole property by the failure of a company, did relate his 
misfortune to an old invalid lady in a railway train whom he 
had never seen before, and never saw again, but whom he 
assisted kindly on her journey, and did receive from that old 
lady by bequest the amount of the lost fortune. That is as 
good as any story from “ Midshipman Easy,” and is, as we 
have every reason to believe, exactly true. It is about as likely 
to happen again as thirteen trumps are to fall to the dealer ; 
but that will not prevent day-dreamers from thinking that, 
after all, there may be such a thing as a windfall,—that life, in 
fact, includes pleasant possibilities outside probability, and 
almost outside experience. 





CONFIDANTS. 
EOPLE now-a-days often deplore the extinction of the old 
type of servants. There are no such servants now as 
there used to be, we are told; wages increase, but fidelity de- 
creases; everybody is unsettled and aspiring, and there is no 
knowing what we are coming to. The last clause is undeniably 
true, and no doubt there is something in the complaint alto- 
gether; but we must make allowances for that rose-coloured 
light which irradiates either the past or the future, according to 
the temperament of the observer, but which never shines upon 
the present day. We may, perhaps, doubt whether these at- 
tached and loyal attendants were in all respects as agreeable as 
their successors, and whether they would suit a modernised race 
of masters and mistresses. But we shall not question their 
sterling worth, and may look back with a touch of kindly 
sentiment, and dwell regretfully on their good qualities, after 
having just given warning to an unsatisfactory importation 

from one of our new-fashioned “ offices.” 

The thought of their faithfulness prompts us to ask after 
another personage of former days. If the old-fashioned ser- 
vant is gone, where is the old-fashioned Confidant? Or 
rather, so completely has he vanished, did he ever exist, 
except on the stage, or in the realm of romance? The 
old-fashioned servants may still occasionally be found haunting 
the pages of a novel, and even in actual flesh and blood, (or 
shall we rather say skin and bone, when we are dealing with 
these decrepit survivors of a bygone race ?) tottering after and 
tyrannising over some submissive old master or mistress. But 
who ever saw an old-fashioned confidant, the well-bred, sympa- 
thetic, discreet, and devoted being, somewhat more substantial 
than a shadow, yet hardly seeming to have a quite independent 
existence, who never deserts, yet never for one moment obscures 
the hero or heroine of tragedy and romance? We find them in 
their glory, if we turn a page or two of Racine,—Olympe, con- 
fidente de Jocaste; Attale, confident de Créon; Nabal, con- 
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fident de Mathan; Cléone, confidente d’Hermione, and as 
many more as we please, rise up at our summons, and go by in 
a dim, yet stately procession. Perhaps there were such loyal 
and single-hearted creatures once, finding their respective heroes 
and heroines by some natural affinity, and perfectly contented 
with the parts they had to play. At any rate, it seems cruel to 
doubt, if there is a possibility of belief. After spending their 
lives in effacing themselves, and in waiting in graceful 
attitudes till they should be required to listen to the hopes and 
sorrows of the principal characters, they surely have a right to 
ask that such long self-sacrifice should not be dismissed with a 
hasty denial of its existence. And yet if these were the con- 
fidants of old times, it is impossible to deny that those of the 
present day are a sadly degenerate race. Even on the stage, 
they are not what they were. In one of Mr. Browning’s plays 
we are introduced to a prince, and he appears, as we feel that 
he should, with Melchior, his confidant. But though Melchior 
dears the time-honoured name, it is only needful to read a few 
of his speeches to see that he has a touch of the modern spirit, 
He has taken to the study of human nature, he analyses 
Berthold, compares him with “sundry conquerors” he has 
‘watched before, and slips away from his side to lose himself 
among his books. We have, however, so utterly lost the simple, 
old-fashioned type, that we might count ourselves most fortu- 
nate could we even find a Melchior. Our confidants now will 
have their own fears and aspirations, troubles and joys. They 
will occasionally fall in love, which no right-minded confidant 
ever would have done, at any rate until his principal had over- 
come all his difficulties, and had arrived in safety at the haven 
of wedded bliss. Then, perhaps, he might turn to the devoted 
companion of the heroine; they might celebrate a pale wed- 
ding in the background, and live there, not presuming to 
die till their sympathy could no longer be required. But 
our confidants now are sometimes slow of apprehension and ab- 
sorbed in other things,—-they are bored, they are out of temper, 
they do not give us the advice which we intend they shall, they 
have the toothache, they are in a hurry, they are in trouble 
with a law-suit or their love-affairs, and expect us to come to 
an end of our tedious stories and listen to theirs. They persist 
in looking at our revelations from their own point of view, and 
our experience, which was to astonish and interest them, is apt 
to remind them of something exactly similar which once hap- 
pened to them, so that they are not astonished at all, and are 
only interested in telling us all about the irritating coincidence. 
It is very sad that we must content ourselves with this pre- 
occupied and half-hearted sympathy, and we might naturally 
look back with regret to the devotion of the old-fashioned con- 
fidant. But turning the pages in which his patient listen- 
ing is recorded, with just a neat speech here and there to mark 
his deep attention, or an ejaculation of wonder or anxiety which 
allows the hero to take breath, we may possibly question whether 
we should be able to find the confidences necessary for his ex- 
istence. No one can be in a great perplexity, or in a great pas- 
sion of love or hate, or even make a great blunder, every day in 
the week. There are times in all our lives when we feel rather flat 
and have not much to say for ourselves, and the dumb, uninten- 
tional reproach of a confidant, waiting blankly in the background 
till he should be fed with the latest revelation of one’s soul, would 
be very terrible. It would be far worse than the responsibility of 
‘the man who called up a demon, and was compelled to find him 
constant occupation. Spinning ropes out of sea-sand was an em- 
ployment hopeless enough to dispose of that difficulty, and 
there is plenty of sea-sand lying about the world; but the con- 
fidant must be supplied with material from the hero’s inner 
life, and it is difficult to understand how the hero could under- 
take it. Thinking it over, we may even congratulate ourselves 
that, if the old-fashioned confidant ever existed, he has certainly 
ceased to exist now. Of confidences, however, there can be no 
end, since it seems that while the world lasts we must needs tell 
the things we do not want told. The things which we do want 
‘told can hardly be called confidential, though it is true that a 
considerable portion of the blank verse to which the subordinates 
in a tragedy listen must come under that head, and is merely a 
means of conveying to outsiders an impression of the dignity 
and the beautiful sentiments of the speaker. Now-a-days we 
have found a fresh channel for these utterances, and may 
leave it to school-girls whispering midnight stories of conquests 
during the holidays, to claim admiration in so direct and 
simple a fashion. We have most of us taken to writing, 
and with or without a thin disguise can describe our 





feelings and experiences to the world at large, in the hope 
that it may listen to us. But for our true secrets we must still 
go to our friends, and speak softly with closed doors. Such 
confidence is counted as a proof of friendship, and so of course 
it is, for to whom should we turn, if not to a friend, when we are 
in any trouble, and need sympathy and advice? Unfortunately, 
we do not always remember that such a sign of trust, while 
affirming past friendship, is by no means the best guarantee of 
friendship for the future. On the contrary, it is one of its 
severest tests. There were contracts, they say, which were 
signed of old with a drop from the writer’s veins, but a con- 
fidence is sometimes attested with the very life-blood of the 
friendship which it declares. It is not needful to account for 
this by supposing our secrets to be of so dark and terrible a 
nature as to alienate the friend who listens to them. Probably 
they are harmless enough, and were received with kindly sym- 
pathy. The danger to be apprehended is on our side; though 
our friend may be as faithful as heart could wish, we may 
find it difficult to forgive him for knowing what we have told 
him. It isas likely as not that we never really wanted him to 
know anything about the matter, though we took a great deal 
of trouble to explain it to him. We had been worrying 
ourselves about something we had done, or about some- 
thing we had not done, but which we suspected we ought 
to have done, or we could not make up our minds about 
something we had to do, and the worry had so filled 
our thoughts that there was no possibility of getting suffi- 
ciently far from it to judge it impartially. We borrowed his 
clearer eyes for the moment, and were compelled to take him 
with them, even though later we might find his knowledge an 
embarrassment. Without taking into account such an obvious 
awkwardness as confiding a first love-affair with the desperate 
earnestness suitable to the occasion, and feeling tongue-tied 
and uncomfortable in consequence of having to explain that 
it was really nothing at all, before beginning to talk about a 
second, there may yet be cause to regret that we spoke. It is 
not pleasant, for instance, if the face of a friend becomes for 
ever associated with an uneasy suspicion that he hid a smile 
while listening to our confession. On the other hand, it is 
possible that he may have taken us too seriously. The poet 
recommends us to “let the dead Past bury its dead.” In all 
probability it will do so in its own time, and we shall not pre- 
cisely know when the work is accomplished; but we shall 
materially hinder it, if we are too lavish with our confidences. 
Follies and perplexities, put into definite words and uttered 
aloud, gain a kind of independent existence, and have an 
unpleasant knack of living on in the outer world when 
they have died out of our minds. Our confidant, in very 
kindliness of heart, may still think of them in connec- 
tion with us, allude to them as important facts, which he 
will never reveal, and keep our dead above ground with his too 
ardent sympathy. And again, there is the difficulty of setting 
any limit to our confessions. We say more or less than we 
suppose, according to our listener, and might be astonished, 
could we compare what we actually tell with what we imagine 
we have told. 

After all, however, there is no great harm done, for our con- 
fidences are seldom as interesting to others as to ourselves, and 
most of them pass away, leaving only a slight increase of vague 
kindliness. Nine-tenths of them, at the very least, must be 
forgotten with all convenient speed, or the unhappy recipients 
would be cruelly over-burdened. Unluckily, this reflection is no 
comfort to anybody who needs it, for the man who can really 
believe that such a fate will befall his own confessions is most 
likely too sensible to have any follies to confide. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———= 
DR. HANCOCK ON IRELAND. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Thirty years ago, when he was Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin, Dr. Hancock published a 
treatise entitled, “Impediments to the Prosperity of Ireland,” 
which contains an unanswerable argument against the English 
law of real property, as a network of obstacles to Irish industry, 
enterprise, and providence. Now, however, Dr. Hancock, in the 
Fortnightly Review, calls on Liberals opposed to Home rule to 
carry out the opposite policy of Union, by assimilating the law 
of the two countries, and introducing accordingly the English 
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system of outdoor relief of the poor. One could hardly have 
expected to find the able author of “ Impediments to the Pro- 
sperity of Ireland” arguing, in effect, that it is enough to prove 
a system of law good for Ireland, that it exists in England. It 
is satisfactory indeed that Dr. Hancock does not advocate 
governing Ireland according to “Irish ideas,” that is to say, 
the ideas of the party in Ireland whom it may suit the Govern- 
ment of the day to conciliate. It does not follow, however, 
because Ireland ought not to be governed according to the 
Irish ideas uppermost at the moment, that it’ should be 
governed according to English ideas of the age of Elizabeth. 

The conditions of farming throughout the United Kingdom, 
and in Ireland especially, may need radical change, in conse- 
quence of American competition, in the supply of both grain 
and meat. Could any system of State protection, by means of 
duties on foreign produce, be so injurious as one which would 
virtually undertake to maintain the small farmer in Ireland, 
however he farms? What thrift or improvement can be ex- 
pected from an Irish peasant who believes that he may always 
depend on the poor-rate, to eke out the subsistence of his family 
at a pinch P 

Dr. Hancock observes that it was not until Lord Melbourne 
had employed Sir George C. Lewis to investigate the matter, 
that the want of a Poor-law was discovered to be the ultimate 
cause of agrarian crimein Ireland. Dr. Hancock’s own treatise, 
already referred to, sufficiently proves that such was not the 
ultimate cause, but that a pernicious land system had made the 
introduction of a Poor-law necessary, as a measure no less of 
police and protection than of humanity. It was, nevertheless, 
a specific quite in accordance with Sir George Lewis’s maxim, 
that in nine cases out of ten cure is better than prevention ; 
which has a good deal in common with the precept of his 
political chief, Lord Melbourne, “ Never to do to-day what can 
be put off till to-morrow,”—in other words, do nothing before- 
hand to prevent evil, but do anything afterwards to escape its 
consequences. ; 

Another suggestion which Dr. Hancock makes is of a very 
different order, namely, that any measure to facilitate the 
purchase of their holdings by Irish tenants should be accom- 
panied by measures to render the transfer of interests in land 
simple and secure, by means of local registration. Mr. Parnell’s 
proceedings have, it is to be feared, placed an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of part of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s plan for 
encouraging the growth of peasant properties; but a reform of 
the system of transfer is, in any case, necessary to its success, 
and to accomplish it would be an achievement worthy of Mr. 
Lefevre’s great ability and political energy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, January 5th. T. E. C. Leste. 





IRISH TENANTS-AT-WILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 
S1r,—What is the practical remedy for the state of things 
described in Mr. Shepherd’s letter, in your issue of December 
27th ? Not, I think, any nearer approach to “ fixity of tenure ”’ 
than the present law gives, but a direct protection to the tenant 
against the demand for an unreasonably increased rent,—a rent» 
that is, so increased as to confiscate the interest on the value of 
the tenant’s improvements. I believe that demands of this sort 
are not made on any well-managed estates, now; but many 
petty landlords exist who are capable of making them, and if 
agriculture is to flourish and improve in Ireland under the pre- 
sent system of small holders making all their own improve- 
ments, the law must protect the tenant directly against such de- 
mands, and not only indirectly, by holding an eviction on the 
ground of a tenant’s refusal to pay an unreasonably increased 
rent to be “capricious,” and allowing compensation for disturb- 
ance accordingly, as now. I believe that if the Land Act were 
amended in this sense, the other demands of the Irish agitators 
would be little more heard of. —I am, Sir, &c., 
H. ve F. Monrcomery. 





FRANCE AND THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'j 
Srr,—In your last week’s article on the change of Government 
in France, you tell us that “to say that ‘M. de Freycinet’s 
Government are the Pillars of Hercules of social order, beyond 
it is chaos,’ is to use a very noble metaphor. But behind the 
metaphor there is no solid meaning.” May I say that I 
think a meaning may be found, although not the one intended 
by the writer whose words you quote? The ancients, as every 





schoolboy now knows, were in. gross error in supposing that: 
chaos reigned beyond the Pillars. To the westward lay, not 
chaos, but physical order on a grander scale than anything of 
which they had knowledge,—a vast and stormy ocean, destined,. 
nevertheless, to be the highway of the world’s commerce; and 
beyond it a fair, new world, the future home of civilisation and 
of progress. 

Assuredly, France has little reason to fear the meaning behing 








such a metaphor as this !—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. 
POETRY. 
—_~—__— 


IRISH LAMENTATION. 


Corp, dark, and dumb lies my boy on his bed ; 
Cold, dark, and silent the night dews are shed ; 
Hot, swift, and fierce fall my tears for the dead! 


His footprints lay light in the dew of the dawn 
As the straight, slender track of the young mountain fawn’ = 
But I'll ne’er again follow them over the lawn. 


His manly cheek blushed with the sun’s rising ray, 
And he shone in his strength like the sun at midday ; 
But a cloud of black darkness has hid him away. 
And that black cloud for ever shall cling to the skies : 
And never, ah, never, I’ll see him arise, 
Lost warmth of my bosom, lost light of my eyes! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES.. 








BOOKS. 


——— i + 
THE FAC-SIMILE OF THE CODEX ALEXANDRINUS.*. 
Ir Fielding’s Parson Adams were now alive, and not quite at 
desperate grips with poverty, we may feel sure that he would 
have scraped together, begged, borrowed, or anything short of 
stolen, the sum of £4, with which he would have procured for 
himself a Christmas present of a kind admirably adapted to his 
personal satisfaction, and to produce bewilderment, not unmixed 
with indignation, in the breasts of his female relatives. The 
man might have bought a good suit of clothes for the money, 
instead of the old garments, which look as if snails had been 
crawling over them, in spite of the diligent use of the clothes- 
brush ; and he must needs spend it on a case full of photographs 
of old writing, which nobody can read. And, quite unconscious 
of these comments on his proceedings, the good parson would 
shut himself up with his new treasure ; and, literally in a world 
of shadows, learn with his own eyes how Egyptian seribes 
shaped Greek letters more than thirteen hundred yearg ago. 
To a few like him, the Trustees of the British Museum have 
given intense enjoyment this Christmas-tide, an enjoyment 
none the less keen, perhaps, because not many share in it. This 
autotype reproduction enables scholars to place on their own 
book-shelves a faithful copy of one of the most celebrated MSS. 
of the New Testament, and this is an advantage which few but 
the students themselves will appreciate. There are, however,. 
other reasons for reproducing valuable MSS. which have had 
weight in inducing the authorities to undertake the work in 
other instances, as well as this; for example, in that of the 
English Charters, which are now being published in the same 
way. Independently of the value which such reproductions 
have for scholars, antiquaries, and persons curious in the posses- 
sion of rare books, it is to be considered that a manuscript is 
not an imperishable article. The Alexandrine Codex has been 
repeatedly edited and collated; yet, were such a calamity as its 
destruction by fire to happen, the results hitherto obtained 
might be called in question, and could be no longer verified. 
The multiplication of the MS. by the reproductive process gives 
us a security against accident which is very considerable, though 
not quite perfect. There are now in existence a large number of 
fac-similes of the MS., which, for many purposes, are as good 
as the original MS. itself. We imagine that another motive 
has had its share with these in moving to this undertaking 
those who are responsible for the security of such valuable 
public treasures. Manuscripts of unique value are, of course, 
placed apart from the books of the library, and do not travel 





* Fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus. New Testament and Clementine ‘Mpistles. 
Published by order of the Trusters. London : Sold at the Britiah Museum; and 
by Longmans and Co., B. Quaritch, Asher and Co, and Tribner ana Ca. 1879. 
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out of the Manuscript Room. But the courtesy of the officials 
always places them at the service of those who really wish to 
use them, and of others also whose motive has been nothing 
more than curiosity. This liberality in granting inspection has 
been, in some instances, abused. Many persons, for example, 
have wished to see the place in the Alexandrine Codex where 
the well known alteration of 1 Tim. iii., 16, was made by the 
pen of a later scribe; and demonstrative fingers and thumbs 
have worn the ink of that passage. The reproductions will 
greatly diminish, if not entirely remove, this danger. The 
curiosity of ordinary visitors may now be reasonably con- 
tented with a sight of the fac-simile, 2nd the use of the in- 
estimably precious original may be strictly reserved for actual 
students of the text. 

Before comparing the fac-simile with the original, it may be 
well to give some account of the manuscript now published in 
this form, with due apologies to those readers who know as 
much as or more than we can tell them. Of the three great 
manuscripts of the Greek Bible, the Codex Alexandrinus, or 
Codex A., is by far the best known, although its date is later 
than that of either of its rivals. The oldest, probably, of all the 
existing Biblical manuscripts is the Codex Vaticanus, which 
has been in the Vatican library for more than four hundred 
years; but the mistaken jealousy of its guardians has prevented 
critics from examining it with the minute care which has been 
bestowed upon the others. The publication of its text has been 
at last undertaken, and is now nearly completed, although it 
remains a question how far the result will be satisfactory. Next 
in order of time comes the Sinaitic manuscript, a portion of 
‘which was found in a monastery on Mount Sinai by Tischendorf 
in 1844, and the remainder during a second visit, in 1859. Of 
this, he says:—“God decreed by my means to increase 
sacred literature by a treasure greater than any-of the 
kind that exist.” Whether he was right in thus assigning 
to his’ great discovery a value even higher than that of 
the Vatican manuscript, is a question that has been much 
debated. The difference, however, between his estimate and 
that of some other authorities is only one of some fifty years; 
and whether both had their origin in the middle of the fourth 
century, or whether the Codex Sinaiticus was written towards the 
close of that or the beginning of the next century, there can 
be no doubt as to the incomparable antiquity and worth of 
both. Next to these in date and value comes Codex A., the 
manuscript with which we are at present concerned. For the 
purposes of scholars, its existence began in 1628, when it was 
sent to this country as a present to Charles I., by Cyrillus 
Lucaris, then Patriarch of Constantinople. It remained in the 
Royal Library until it was transferred to the British Museum, 
where it is now. Our original title to this treasure is of a very 
doubtful nature, and, indeed, the King seems to have been little 
better than a receiver of stolen goods. The manuscript belonged 
to “the Patriarchal Chamber in Alexandria,” and was thence 
spirited away to Constantinople, probably by the Patriarch him- 
self, who assumed its absolute ownership. Lucaris certified that 
the manuscript was written by St. Thecla, a tradition to which 
effect certainly existed. The reader may be left to determine for 
himself whether this story arose, as Tischendorf thinks, from the 
writing of the manuscript in the monastery of St. Thecla; or as 
Dr. Tregelles ingeniously conjectures, from the fact that the loss of 
some leaves makes the New-Testament portion of the Codex begin 
at the gospel for the festival of St. Thecla; or whether this is 
“one of those instances of ascribing, in the middle-ages, to a 
venerated saint the origin of some manuscript of more than 
ordinary -value,” which is the explanation preferred by Mr. E. 
M. Thompson, ia an account of Biblical Manuscripts which 
recently appeared in the Sunday at Home. At any rate, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that it was written in or about 
the middle of the fifth century, and that it is one of the three 
great authorities for the text of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint. Into the question of the comparative value of 
each of these three authorities we cannot enter. When all 
three agree, the reading is almost certainly established. Where, 
as is often the case, two are on one side and one on the other, 
fresh weights must be placed in the scale, to ascertain the true 
balance. For the present purpose, it suffices to say that these 
three’ manuscripts are far more important than any others now 
in existence, and that taken singly, no one of them very far 
surpasses either of its two rivals. 

The Codex Alewandrinus is bound in four volumes, all of 

which are to be reproduced by the autotype process. The 





fourth volume, containing the New Testament and the Epistles 
of Clement, is now finished and given to the public; and to 
this, therefore, we shall confine what remains to say. The ori- 
ginal has suffered some mutilation, several leaves having been 
lost at some unknown date, including St. Matthew up to chap- 
xxv., 6; St. John, vi., 50, to viii., 52; a gap in the 2nd Epistle to 
the Corinthians ; a portion of the Epistles of Clement and the 
“Psalms of Solomon,” which stood at the end of the manuscript. 
In this state it arrived in England, to undergo further mutilation 
at the hands of the binder, who trimmed the edges, thus de- 
stroying many of the head-lines, written in red on the top of 
each page. The writing is beautifully clear, and with the ex- 
ceptions noted, the manuscript remains in excellent condition, 
and easily legible. The autotype process has reproduced the 
original, line for line and letter for letter, with an accuracy which, 
as far as it goes, cannot be questioned. A few remarks, how- 
ever, on the differences between the reproduction and the origi- 
nal may be useful to those who have no previous experience in 
ancient Greek writing, especially if they possess the fac-similes 
and are unable to compare it with the Codex itself. The 
purchaser, if he be accustomed only to Greek as now printed, - 
will spend some little time in educating his eye to these uncial 
letters, written continuously, without any space between the 
words. This will not detain him long; and he will then, in all 
probability, turn to certain passages which he had marked for 
comparison. Accustomed, as we may suppose him to be, to 
the study of Tischendorf’s and other critical editions of the 
New Testament, he will be eager to see for himself how the 
“ first hand” is distinguished from the alterations of later 
correctors. He will see, with much interest, that the added 
letters or words are sometimes superscribed, sometimes squeezed 
into the margin, while at other times the scribe has erased and 
rewritten a passage. The question remains, however, whether 
this was done by the original scribe, or by the second or a later 
hand. This will not be clear from an inspection of the repro- 
duction. Let us take, for example, Acts xvii., 23,24, in the 
former of which verses two, and in the latter, one, letter has been 
written in, above the text. Of these alterations, according to 
Tischendorf, the first two were made by the second hand, the 
last by the first scribe. But unless the reader of the fac- 
simile is sharper-eyed than the present writer, he will not 
be able to see the difference in the colour of the ink on which 
this verdict is based. The three letters might, so far as he can 
tell, have been written at the same time, and al! by the same 
pen which inscribed the body of the text. If the superscribed 
letters be a shade paler, this shade does not seem sufficient to 
establish the theory of a different hand; and certainly the 
difference between the three is invisible. A visit to the British 
Museum will explain the difficulty. The autotype process has 
reproduced the exact shape, but not the exact colour, of the 
letters ; and the difference between the writing of the original 
and that of the later corrector, which is plain enough in the 
manuscript, does not appear in the fac-simile. Besides, the 
photograph has, of course, exaggerated defects, such as gall- 
stains and the like; and gives a black shadow where the edge of 
the vellum has been creased or doubled, in which many words 
are lost. On the other hand, the letters, though less fine and 
delicate, are blacker, and often much more distinct, in the fac- 
simile than in the original. For example, the words in 1 Tim., iii., 
16, which, as stated above, have been defaced in the Codex, come 
out clear and distinct in the reproduction. This darker distinct- 
ness givesrise to a curious appearance on many leaves, which may 
at first puzzle the reader. Turning to any leaf which is not 
covered with writing—as, for example, the back of that num- 
bered 29—it will be seen that fainter letters appear on the 
blank portions, and a closer inspection will show that the same 
character runs under the text. The first impression is that our 
manuscript is, at least in parts, a palimpsest,—that the original 
scribe had wiped former writing off his vellum, turned each leaf, 
and then written upon it. Of course, this is not the case; and 
we mention the appearance only to save here and there a pos- 
sible reader from disappointment, and the waste of time and 
eyesight in the endeavour to make out the under-writing. 
Here, again, an inspection of the Codex itself removes the delu- 
sion, The manuscript is written on both sides of the vellum, 
and shows through the delicate skin. The writing on the other 
side of each leaf is faintly visible in the original, but much 
exaggerated in the photograph; and as, in the latter case, 
the front and back of -each leaf are separately photo- 
graphed, the reader cavnot at once detect the nature of the 
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under-writing by the simple process of looking at the leaf against 
the light. 

It may be hoped that this publication will help to create some 
general interest in the subject of ancient, and particularly of 
Biblical, manuscripts. Possibly documents of inestimable value 
yet lie unread in some Eastern monastery, destined perhaps for 
no better use than kindling a fire. If the religious public had 
any idea of the importance of such recoveries, and knew that one 
of the greatest sources of the knowledge of the text of the Bible 
was found and saved only twenty years ago, money would not 
he wanting for further researches. It is probable, indeed, that 
no manuscripts of the New Testament earlier than those which 
we have are yet in existence, because writing on parchment did 
not come into general use until the fourth century, and papyrus, 
the material employed by earlier Christians, was extremely 
brittle, and can only have been preserved under very excep- 
tional circumstances. But those who have the slightest 
acquaintance with Biblical criticism, will not need to be 
reminded how precious is the barest chance of recovering 
a manuscript of the second or third century. There 
were works of that period, besides the Canonical Books, 
which might throw a quite unexpected light on many difficult 
questions, if we did but possess or could recover them. In con- 
clusion, let us recommend those who wish to possess themselves 
of this reproduction, whether for themselves, or as a gift to 
some one who will know how to use it, not to lose any time. 
The number of copies published is limited, and many will pro- 
bably be taken by curiosity-hunters, on whose shelves they will 
remain unused and unopened; or by speculators, who calculate on 
the rise in the price of the work. It would seem hard that those 
who want the fac-simile as a tool to work with should go with- 
out, while the idle vanity of mere collectors is gratified; but so 
it is likely to be. For the real and careful student of the text 
of the New Testament, this publication is of great value; and 
it is much to be hoped, though not perhaps expected, that the 
greater number of copies, over and above those taken by the 
larger libraries, will find their way into such hands. 





MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Ir cannot be said of any one of Mr. James’s stories, “ This is 
his best,” or, “ This is his worst ;’’ because no one of them is 
all one thing; like human beings, they are partly good, and 
partly not so good ; they have their phases of exceeding strength 
and veracity, and also phases which are neither strong nor 
veracious. It does not concern us to give an explanation of 
this fact ; itis to be found, of course, in the character or literary 
views of the writer himself; but we may observe that it seems 
to indicate either an actual lack of experience in certain 
directions, or else a constitutional reserve which prevents Mr. 
James from writing up to the experience he has. The experience 
we refer to is not of the ways of the world, with which Mr. 
James has every sign of being politely familiar; nor of men 
and women in their every-day aspect; still less of literary ways 
and means, of which he may be pronounced, in his own line, 
almost a master. The experience we mean is experience of 
passion. If Mr. James be not incapable of describing passion, 
at all events he has still to show that he is capable of it. 
During the last fifteen years, more or less, he has been writing 
stories of remarkable subtlety, charm, and literary finish; he 
has introduced us to many characters who seemed to have in 
them capacities for the highest passion,—as witness Christina 
Light, in the novel called Roderick Hudson; and yet he has 
never allowed them to bring those capacities to the proof. He 
uniformly evades the situation; but the evasion is managed 
with so much ingenuity and plausibility, that although we may 
be disappointed, or even irritated, we are deprived of the right 
of giving those emotions satisfactory expression. We feel, 
more or less vaguely, that we have been unfairly dealt with, 
but we are unable to show exactly how the unfairness comes 
about. 

This defect in Mr. James’s novels would be less noticeable, 
were they in all other respects less excellent. As it is, they 
may be compared to a beautiful face, full of culture and good- 
breeding, but wanting that fire in the eye and fashion of the 
lip that shows a passionate human soul. Thus the beauty and 
other good attributes, which would have given the passion its 
fullest effect, are rendered by its absence akin to deformities. 
They have no business to be there, because their unsupported 














* Confidence. By Henry James, Junior. 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 





presence makes them seem incongruous, and therefore untrue. 
Beyond this complaint—which, to be sure, goes rather deep— 
we have little to say of Mr. James’s novels that is not com- 
plimentary. He does not much trouble himself to contrive: 
intricate plots, or to imagine strange situations; but he cuts a 
slice out of life almost at haphazard, and then goes about to- 
reveal and analyse its constituent parts. This method, when 
well applied, is very telling, though open to some obvious dis-. 
advantages. For, while the human element’in fiction has ever- 
the stronger interest, few human lives are so completely 
rounded as to give opportunity for an artistic dénowement- 
The story ends, but it leaves the reader still with something to 
wish for. Something in the way of incident and circumstance 
is useful to fill up the gap. However, Mr. James is never dull; 
his power of felicitous statement, taken by itself, would ensure 
him against that; and his occasional wit, his frequent touches 
of arch irony, and his unfailing thoughtfulness and purity of 
diction, are all so much to the good. He always puts his reader’ 
in a good humour, and makes him feel as if he were moving in: 
the most cultivated society. The interest of his stories lies, as 
we have said, in the characters; we are introduced to them, and 
we generally see them distinctly enough, but we do not know 
them till later on, if at all; and we can never be sure what 
they will do next. This is what happens in real life; it is 
piquant and stimulating, and if it be not the very best plan to 
work upon in fiction (as to which point we are not at present 
prepared to give an opinion), it has, at all events, the author- 
isation of so eminent a master as Tourguéneff. What is more- 
to the purpose, it evidently suits Mr. James, whose creed, so far 
as it may be guessed from his writings, seems to be a refined 
and elevated sort of materialism, insomuch that he objects te- 
believe in anything that he has not objectively seen or known; 
and although endowed with a strength of superficial imagination. 
which has seldom been surpassed, he shrinks from setting down 
in black and white anything for which his imagination is his only 
warrant. This is a most commendable principle, though there 
are doubtless limits to the extent to which it should be fol-- 
lowed; Shakespeare, for example, could hardly have written: 
some scenes of Lear from his actual knowledge; but, grasping 
as he did the very core of human nature, he was able to con- 
struct thence any conceivable human situation. We do not 
want Mr. James to write another Lear, but we do wish, in: 
reference to his present book, that he had been pleased, in the- 
dénouement, to trust a little more to what imagination would 
say might have happened, and a little less to what his personal 
experience of life had to propound on the matter. In Confidence,. 
as in nearly all of Mr. James’s novels, there is a point at which 
the reader could lay down the book and say, “ This is one of the 
finest stories ever written.”” But the reader goes on, and he is 
disappointed. All the elements of a masterly conclusion are- 
here, but the opportunity: is not taken advantage of. The 
heroine, Angela Vivian, is one of Mr. James’s best and largest 
feminine conceptions, which is saying a great deal, for his 
women are always better than his men, and his men are 
far above the ordinary fiction-level. Angela’s character is 
steadily and luminously developed, without one false note or 
insufficient phrase, up to the 197th page of the second volume. 
Thenceforward she, and all the rest of the dramatis persone 
with her, become—to our comprehension, at least—incompre- 
hensible. Gordon Wright, the last person in the world to do 
such a thing, abruptly puts on the mask of a scoundrel and x 
“cad.” Bernard Longueville, the accomplished and clever man of 
the world, assumes the guise of a poltroon andanass. And 
Angela, the noble, proud, and tender woman, whose mixture of 
simple honesty and inscrutable reserve has rendered her thus 
far a heroine for every reader to fall in love with,—Angela 
lapses into a theatric tone and attitude, and for the sake of 
creating a dramatic surprise utters and proposes absurdities 
which Blanche herself might have shrunk from. The effect, 
altogether, is as if the whole party, after having led a logical 
and respectable existence in a reasonable world, had suddenly 
grouped themselves before the footlights of some obscure, pro- 
vincial stage, and begun to enact a piece of melodramatic 
claptrap. What could Mr. James have been thinking of P 

The only suggestion we can make in answer to this question 
is, that he desired to avoid the true artistic conclusién de- 
manded by his premises; and the reason of this desire was a 
reluctance to undertake the description of a passionate situa- 
tion. It was a situation the right treatment of which would 
have raised Mr. James’s reputation as a novelist to a place 
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among the highest. Bernard Longueville was not the man 
tamely to submit to a gross insult levelled at the woman to 
whom he was betrothed, nor was Angela the woman either to 
be so insulted, or, in the very heat of the moment, composedly to 
execute a knowing little manoeuvre of insight, and, at the same 
time, to devise a far-fetched and improbable scheme of recon- 
ciliation. She would have set the wrong right, no doubt, as a 
heroine should ; but it would have been by some grand dilation 
of the spirit, overawiug and paralysing the baser soul. As for 
Bernard, unless we are greatly mistaken, he would have 
beckoned Gordon out of the room, and would then have promptly 
and relentlessly kicked him downstairs. Men who are in love 
and engaged to be married have a strong sense of possession, 
which will make a champion of the veriest craven, upon occasion 
given. The result of Mr. James’s reticence—to call it by no 
severer name—is this: that he loses all belief in his own 
characters, and that they consequently lose their lifelikeness ; 
that the remaining situations are tamely described through the 
medium of Angela’s letters, and that the novel ends prematurely 
and stagnantly. Upon the whole, it strikes us that the author 
may have altered the design which he had sketched out for him- 
self at the beginning of the story. Granting that Gordon 
might have married Blanche, there is no reason shown why the 
union should have turned out a more harmonious one than it 
was made superficially to appear. In the presentation of 
Gordon’s character, furthermore, no indication is given of any 
element which would lead him deliberately to abandon his wife 
to a lover, in order to obtain grounds for a divorce from her. 
But no author of Mr. James’s abilities has a right to violate 
the modesty of nature, werely to save himself the trouble of 
being arduously observant of it. At his worst, however, he 
provokes a great deal of reviewing. 





AN ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUER.* 

No doubt, Mr. Waimsley has thought, and probably with 
truth, that the public would be impatient of personal details 
in the life of a man only known to them as a politician; but 
then, he should have called his book, “ The Political Life of 
Sir Joshua Walmsley.” The Paddington station-master might 
almost as well call a careful journal of all that happens at his 
station—royal entrances and exits, and the like, with which he 
is largely concerned—his life, as Mr. Walmsley call the book 
before us the life of his father. With the exception of his boy- 
hood, we hear nothing of his private life, except a shooting 
episode. Two pages are thought sufficient in which to sum- 
marise the events of the four years which followed his retire- 
ment from public life. We hear nothing whatever of personal or 
family life, of his religious opinions, of his social relations or 
influence, of his tastes and pursuits at home, or of his holiday 
wanderings abroad. We hear nothing of his wife, after his 
marriage, till his death; and nothing of children; nor of friends, 
except such friends as were joined with him in public affairs. 
In fact, we gather that Sir Joshua’s whole soul was first in 
business, then in municipal work, and finally in helping to bring 
about those great political and fiscal reforms which were to 
benefit the country by putting the necessaries and comforts of 
life within easier reach of the people. But of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley himself we seem to have no picture, except as an 
ambitious and hard-working politician, who threw all his 
weight into the scale of the Liberal party. 

His life—if we are to-call it a life—will interest all politicians, 
especially Liverpool people, who remember the stirring years in 
the earlier part of the century, from 1826 to 1846, when municipal 
reform, the opening of the first railways, and the great measure of 
this century—the repeal of the Corn Laws—kept England—and 
particularly the North of England, whence emanated the Anti- 
Corn-Law League—in a state of excitement and action that was 
stimulating and spirit-stirring. In all this work Sir Joshua took 
a very active and useful, if not a very distinguished part, though 
we cannot remember him as a speaker. Bright and Cobden, 
indeed, or Cobden and Bright—for one was as great in lucid 
and logical exposition as the other was eminent for force and 
eloquence—threw all their fellow-workers into the shade; but 
Walmsley had a clear head, an iron constitution, and an in- 
vincible will, and was one of the most efficient members of the 
indomitable and victorious band of Anti-Corn Leaguers and 
Parliamentary reformers, 

His early life was curious, and illustrates remarkably his tenacity 





* The Life of Sir Joshua Walmsiy, By bis Son, Hugh Mullenenx Walmsley. 
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of purpose. It is not perhaps altogether the most pleasing trait. 
in his character that he seems to have been much impressed by 
the worldly wisdom of his father, and especially by an act and an 
aphorism of that father’s, and to have been largely influenced 
by them through life. The young Joshua had brought down a 
few crabs with a stone; his father at once aimed instead, and 
with success, at some fine, sweet apples, and remarked to his 
son, “ Remember, through life, my lad, that an apple is as 
easily felled as a crab.” On another occasion he had asserted 
confidently that “Jos will be Mayor of Liverpool some day,” 
and these words, he used to say, “ rang in his ears.” His father 
died when his son and daughter were only thirteen and twelve, 
leaving them—owing to sad reverses—penniless; they both 
became teachers in the schools where they had been 
pupils. Joshua’s engagement was at a school amongst the 
moors of Westmoreland, and his employer, the head master, 
being a good shot, united with the profession of school- 
master the curiously incongruous one of purveyor of game 
to the large towns. Joshua proved an infinitely better shot, 
however, than his employer, and in future led a hard but to 
him almost a fascinating life,—camping-out on the moors and 
driving home his cartload of game; alternating this employment 
with that of making up his master’s books. But his ambition 
was not satisfied with a life so little likely to lead to anything 
better, and he returned to Liverpool, and sought—till he was 
penniless, and indebted to his kind landlady for subsistence—for 
a situation. One was found at last in a school, and he rose in 
the good graces of his employer; but ambition was a very 
active force in Mr. Walmsley’s constitution, and he declined a 
partnership in the school, worth £400 a year, for a clerkship in 
a corn merchant’s office worth £40, but which seemed to him to 
offer better chances of future wealth and influence. He rose 
rapidly, was offered a partnership in another house, and his 
marvellous knowledge of the grain-trade enabled him to make, 
lose, and remake a large fortune, and retire, according to our cal- 
culation—but there is a sad scarcity of orderly dates—at about 
fifty years of age. His affections seem to have been as tenacious 
as his purposes. He engaged himself, when a small boy at a 
dancing-school, to a little girl of seven, and he afterwards mar- 
ried her, and at the close of life attributed to her influence and 
wisdom much of his varied success. 

Mr. Walmsley seems to have had a strong personal friendship 
for three considerable men—whose friendship in return reflects 
honour upon him—George Stephenson, Richard Cobden, and 
Joseph Hume; and it is one of the book’s merits that we hear 
almost as much of Hume and Cobden as of Sir Joshua himself. 
Of the great engineer, with whom Sir Joshua made a business 
journey to Spain, we have several interesting anecdotes. We select 
the following, which the present writer, who had the pleasure of 
knowing Stephenson, recognises as very characteristic :— 

“The travellers’ way now lay across France, and in this part of 
their journey occurred the two following incidents. We crossed on 
foot, says Sir Joshua, “the chain bridge suspended over the 
Dordonne. ‘ Let us go over it again,’ said Stephenson, when we had 
reached the other side. Accordingly, over it again we went, the 
‘old man’ walking very slowly, with head bent down, asif he were 
listening to and pondering over every step he took. ‘The bridge is 
unsafe ; it will give way at the first heavy trial it meets with,’ he 
said, decisively, at last. ‘We had better warn the authorities, your 
name will carry weight,’ I replied. We went to the mayor, we were 
politely received, and we related the object of our visit. The mayor 
shrugged his shoulders with polite incredulity ; he assured us that the 
engineer who had built the bridge was an able man. Stephenson 
urged his warning, supporting the interpreter’s words with gestures 
and rough diagrams drawn on the spot. Still the French official 
shrugged his shoulders, looked incredulous, and finally bowed us out.. 
Only a few months later Stephenson’s warning came true. A 
regiment of soldiers crossed the bridge without breaking step, the 
faulty structure gave way, and scores of men in heavy-marching 
order were hurled down into the eddies of the rapid river below, where: 
many were drowned, before means of rescue could reach them.. 
Another day we passed by a French line in process of construction ; 
the navvies were digging and removing the soil in wheelbarrows. 
Stephenson remarked that they were doing their work slowly and 
untidily. ‘Their posture is all wrong,’ he cried ; jumping ont of the 
carriage, with the natural instinct that impelled him to be always 
giving or receiving instruction, he took up a spade, excavated the 
soil, and filled a wheelbarrow, in half the time it took any one of the 
men to do it. Then further to illustrate that in the posture of the 
body lies half the secret of its power, he laid hold of a hammer and 
mallet, and poising his figure, he threw it to an immense distance 
before him; challenging by gestures the workmen, who had now 
gathered round him, and were curiously watching him, to do the 
same, but they one and all failed to equal the feat. The interpreter 
explained the lesson to the navvies, and told them who their teacher 
was. ‘Ste-vim-son!’ the name went from mouth to mouth. The in- 
telligent, appreciative Frenchmen gathered close around him, and 
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‘broke into vociferous cheers, such as I thought could only proceed 
from British lungs, until the echoes rang around us on every side.”’ 


And while we are speaking of Sir Joshua’s friends, we must 
quote an anecdote, which, his son tells us, he was fond of re- 
peating, illustrative of Mr. “ Hume’s popularity amongst the 
working-classes :”— 


“ A strike had been resolved upon by the London cabmen. The 
night was wet and miserable. On leaving the scene of our labours, 
we saw through the rain a reassuring assemblage of four-wheelers 
and hansoms. No sooner, however, did we hail the cabs, than with a 
loud halloo the drivers impelled them in various directions. Hume 
and I were walking arm-in-arm. ‘ We'll give old Joe a lift,’ shouted 
three or four retreating cabbies, drawing up their horses. They 
actually fought for the privilege of giving him a lift; and since I was 
walking with him, I was allowed to get in, and so shared the advantage 


-of his popularity.’’ 


Before leaving Sir Joshua’s friends and acquaintance, we must 
record his spirited account and sagacious opinions of a party of 
patriots with whom it was his chance to spend an evening, and 
of whom, at that time, all England was speaking. The quota- 
tion is part of a varrative in Sir Joshua’s own words :— 


“ One morning, in February, 1854,’’ he narrates, “a gentleman was 
introduced into my study. On looking at his card, I found it was 
Mr. Saunders, the United States Consul. We had never met before. 
He intimated to me that his object in calling was to invite me to 
meet Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister, and some political 
friends. It was against my rule to accept invitations of a political 
or party character. I asked Mr. Saunders who the guests would be; 
the list was as follows :—Mazzini, Garibaldi, Louis Kossuth, Walsh, 
Pulski, Ledru Rollin, Count Woxcell, and Orsini. I could not resist 
this catalogue of fiery names, and accepted the invitation. At 25 
Weymouth Street, Portland Square, the singular gathering took 
place. Mazzini sat at our host’s right hand. His appearance was 


‘very impressive and characteristic. His eyes, burning in his wasted 


countenance, his high, narrow forehead, spoke of a mind lofty and 
pure, but wanting in variety and flexibility. ._His whole appearance 
indicated a man of few ideas, but these ideas sublime and true. It 
was a never-to-be-forgotten sight, this group of patriots assembled 
together,—the simple, manly, honest face of Garibaldi, the attenuated 
features of Woxcell, the grave and handsome countenance of Kossuth, 
the beautiful young head of Orsini. The dinner was genuinely 
American in the abundance and costliness of its service. The wit, 
the humour, the vivacity of the conversation, were delightful, but so 
long as servants were present I knew the talk was superficial. When 
‘the cloth was removed and the servants had left the room, the doors 
were closed. I noticed they were double doors. Then a toast was 
given; it was to ‘Humanity.’ Mazzini was the first to speak. His 
austere eloquence, lit with flashes of enthusiasm, profoundly im- 
pressed me. It was like listening to the utterances of the old 
Hebrew prophets. He sketched the dark part of humanity, trodden 
down by kings and priests. Then came the struggles of the people 
for liberty. He saw streaks of the dawn inthe present. Inthe future 
lay the glorious day of a regenerated humanity, free, self-respecting, 
on whose banner the word ‘ Duty’ was inscribed. It was from his 
beloved Italy that he looked for this new revolution to come. 
Each one of the party, after him, rose and addressed the gathering. 
And the theme of every speaker was his country’s sufferings in the 
past and present, and his aspirations for it in the future. All spoke 
freely, as men who had cast off restraint, and who were convinced 
of the aecomplishment in the future of their object. In discussing 
their country’s wrongs, they frankly discussed the means by which 
they proposed to redeem and deliver her. From these means I should 
ever shrink. But at such a moment, the reasoning power of the 
listeners was carried away on this torrent of fiery zeal, impassioned 
patriotism, and persuasive eloquence. As patriot after patriot spoke, 
each seemed to press on to a higher and ever higher view of the 
subject in hand. After Mazzini, Kossuth addressed us in a speech 
full of power; but his eloquence was more flowery than Mazzini’s, 
and left less impression upon me. He was too much of a poet to 
guide up the dangerous height to which he had climbed. His friend 
Pulski was more of a man of business, and ever proved himself a sound 
patriot. Of all that night’s discourses, Garibaldi’s simple and straight- 
forward words moved me most. He seemed to take the wisest view of 
the course to be pursued, and to bring to the service of the subject the 
greatest amount of practical knowledge. His address, more unpre- 
tentious, was, to my mind, more convincing than the others. Orsini 
looked like a man inspired by, and resolved upon, his purpose. He 
spoke with much seeming sorrow of the necessity for deeds which 
he himself was prepared to accomplish. I shall never forget how 
young and handsome he looked that night, and I am persuaded that the 
wisest course Napoleon could have pursued would have been to have 
pardoned him, Of Ledru Rollin I did not conceive a high idea. The 
impression he made upon me was that of a disappointed politician, 
rather than that of a patriot. Count Woxcell represented Poland. 
An exile for many years, he was so poor as often to lack the 
mecessaries of life, yet he never complained. That night he had 
evidently risen from a bed of sickness. His fine features contrasted 
with the exhaustion and feebleness of his frame ; death was stamped 
on his countenance; but his mind was bright with hopes of his 
country’s redemption. As he spoke of Poland's sufferings, tears 
flowed down his pale cheeks.”’ 


Those who know what were the views of Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Cobden know pretty nearly Sir Joshua Walmsley’s. He 
looked, evidently, in his Parliamentary career, as Member for 
Leicester, to their guidance, but was not wanting in independ- 
ence and originality. He did not, for instance, heartily concur 


in Cobden’s enthusiasm for non-intervention, though it is 
curious to note that he bought an interest in the Daily News, 
at Mr. Cobden’s suggestion, for the purpose of pressing this 
theory, for which, Mr. Cobden thought, the country was 
getting ripe. What would he say now? Mr. Hume was 
eager for Parliamentary and Mr. Cobden for financial 
reform, and Sir Joshua seems to have shared the eager- 
ness of both, but in a more moderate degree; his readiness 
and energy were remarkable, and as in the struggle to repeal 
the Corn Laws, so in the subsequent efforts for financial and 
representative reform, Hume and Cobden, and the many other 
noble workers of that party, were vigorously and effectively 
backed by Walmsley’s business powers and knowledge, and by 
his wonderful faculty for success. But perhaps the great work 
of his life was the fierce and successful, but most laborious, 
attack he made on the dens of vice in his native town of Liver- 
pool—of which he was afterwards mayor—accompanied by his 
reorganisation of the police, and succeeded by his earnest and 
successful efforts in favour of the education of the poor, which, 
in his view, alone went to the root of the matter, and on which 
he relied for the future freedom of his town from that army of 
beggars, paupers, and evil-doers which ignorance alone can 
generate and nourish, and education alone can ultimately stamp 
out. 





YOUNG MRS. JARDINE.* 
Here and there in the history of art we come across a name which 
suggests no idea but that of constant growth, the name of some 
supreme worker who, to the last hour of life, betrayed no sign of 
deafness to the higher voices, or blindness to the diviner visions, 
whose latest work was not merely a fulfilment of youthful promise, 
but aprophecy of even better things tocome. Then, on the other 
hand—though these instances are less frequent than the others 
there are artists who, as the common phrase has it, “strike 
twelve at once ”’—who reveal to the world in their earliest work 
their total powers, not only of conception, but of expression, and 
who never again reach the altitude gained by their first flight. 
Among these, the writer of this novel must, we think, be num- 
bered. If we remember rightly, John Halifax, Gentleman was not 
Mrs. Craik’s first essay in fiction, but it was published sufficiently 
early to allow us with fairness to take it as her starting-point, 
just as, in ordinary converse, we date the career of Thackeray 
from Vanity Fair and of Dickens from the Pickwick Papers. No 
discriminating critic would think of speaking of John Halifax, 
Gentleman as a great book. Its motif is too ordinary, 
and the treatment never enables us to lose sight of this 
central defect; but it does undoubtedly strike one as in many 
ways a mature book, for the conceptions are all distinct, 
and the handling, if not masterly, has the sustained adequacy 
which is generally acquired only as the last result of long train- 
ing. In A Life for a Life, the writer perhaps touched the mark 
of her highest possibilities. The central situation was an im- 
pressive one, and much, if not the most, was made of it; but 
the book, as a whole, was not so well rounded as its predecessor. 
If it had more of genius, it had less of art; and since A Life 
for a Life, Mrs. Craik has not produced any work worthy 


'to rank, in all respects, with either it or its better-known 


predecessors. 

We regret to have to say that in this latest work the author 
seems to have reached her lowest level. With the excep- 
tion of certain occasional touches of grace and passages of 
pathos which Mrs. Craik would find it almost impossible to 
avoid, the book contains little that can satisfy the critic or 
charm the general reader. 'The style is self-consciously awk- 
ward,—made so, for the most part, by amateurish parentheses of 
comment. The construction of the story is particularly loose ; 
and the characters, when not altogether shadowy, are either 
conventional or exaggerated. There is in almost all Mrs. 
Craik’s work so much of the charm of middle-class domes- 
ticity, which few writers have rendered with equal fidelity, 
that we feel the obligation of being to her faults a little 
blind; but only a blindness which was absolutely total would 
suffice to hide from view the blemishes which mar the perfection 
and destroy the interest of her most recent novel. 

The young Mrs. Jardine who gives the book its title is the 
wife of Roderick Jardine, a young gentleman whom, we sup- 
pose we must describe as the hero, though there is nothing 
about him which strikes us as specially heroic. He is presented 
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to us at the opening of the story living at home with his 
widowed mother and his sisters, the former being characterised 
by vulgaxity tempered by good-heartedness; the latter by 
vulgarity untempered by anything. Roderick Jardine himself 
is a superior person, and just at a time when his home and 
home associations are becoming intolerable, he receives a letter 
which he very willingly interprets as a call of duty to run off to 
Switzerland, in search of some unknown relatives who have 
emigrated to that country many years before. His search is 
rewarded by the discovery of a charming female cousin, with 
whom he falls in love at first sight, and on his return home he 
informs his mother of the choice he has made, and that it 
is his fixed intention to ask this cousin Silence to be his 
wife. Seeing that cousin Silence is absolutely penniless, it 
is unnecessary to say that Mrs. Jardine is extremely angry ; 
indeed, she carries her anger so far as to say that if her 
son marries his cousin, he must forfeit his mother’s money, and 
even her acquaintance. Roderick Jardine being, as we have 
said, a superior person, cares nothing whatever about money; 
but as he is not so painfully superior as to be equally indifferent 
to his mother, the latter portion of her threat considerably dis- 
quiets him. He acts, however, a firm and manly part; tells 
his mother that in such a matter he must decide for himself, 
and after a brief delay, sets off for Switzerland, where Cousin 
Silence is transformed into young Mrs. Jardine. When we 
have reached this point, we are half-way through the second 
volume; and the latter half of the book is occupied with a de- 
scription of small struggles with genteel poverty, in which the 
wife acts the part of a guardian angel to her husband, who, 
like many other superior persons, is somewhat hyper-sensitive, 
whimsical, and generally difficult to manage, the story being 
brought to a rather abrupt conclusion by the reconciliation of 
the mother and son, which is brought about by the serious and 
apparently hopeless illness of young Mrs. Jardine. 

It will be seen that the construction of the tale is extremely 
slight, but we make little complaint of this; for though in 
several of Mrs. Craik’s shorter stories there is evidence of some 
constructive skill, it is probable that the intricacies of an 
elaborate plot on a three-volume scale would act as fetters to 
her genius. Still, in every work of art there should be some- 
thing of what in painting is called composition, and in Young 
Mrs. Jardine there is nothing of the kind. This is not as it 
should be, but such a fault is venial, compared with unrealisable, 
inconsistent, or exaggerated presentation of character ; and with 
this mortal artistic sin the author of this novel is, we fear, 
fairly chargeable. We question whether she had, in writing the 
book, a really vivid, vital, and consistent conception of the 
natures of her own puppets; and if this were so, it is nota 
matter of wonder that the impressions left upon the minds of 
her readers should be slightly confused. At the beginning of 
the book, for example, no pains—in the way of comment, at 
any rate—are spared to induce the conviction that Roderick 
Jardine is a most admirable and intellectual young man ; but if 
we are to judge from his conduct and speech in his relations to 
his mother and sisters, he is nothing but an offensive and un- 
mannerly prig, who is estimated by those nearest to him very 
much above his deserts. We are also told, again and again, of 
the great height from which he looked down upon his mother’s 
friends and acquaintances, and are, therefore, both puzzled and 
disgusted when we read, in the second volume, how seriously 
irritated he was at béing ignored by these insignificant creatures. 
In fact, both Roderick and his mother are, to us, entirely in- 
comprehensible specimens of human nature. The latter is, as 
we have said, a mixture of vulgarity and good-heartedness, a 
combination which is not infrequent in life, nor, we should 
think, difficult to portray in literature. Mrs. Craik, however, 
does not succeed in portraying it. Mrs. Jardine, senior, is 
sufficiently vulgar in one chapter and sufficiently good- 
hearted in another, but the qualities are never fused down, 
so we seem to be dealing with two elderly ladies rolled into 
one. That this is inartistic treatment, is obvious enough; 
but if this were all that could be said about it, we doubt whether 
it would be worth saying. Novels are not written for artistic 
critics, but for the general, uncritical reader; and the real fault 
of this indeterminate treatment of character is, that it interferes 
with the interest, and does much to destroy the pleasure of the 
ordinary novel-reading public. 

It is unpleasant to continue complaint, but we cannot refrain 
from protesting against the tone of sentiment which pervades 
the book. Mrs. Craik has always had a tendency to indulge 





too much in sentiment, and in Young Mrs. Jardine it has its 
full fling. The hero is almost too sentimental for endurance, 
and the only occasion on which he deviates into plain common- 
sense is in the course of a discussion with the heroine, who con- 
tends, in a strain of ecstatic self-abnegation, that though 
Roderick loves her and she loves him, it is their duty not to 
marry, because his mother disapproves of the match. Many 
years ago, Mr. W. R. Greg drew attention to the existence of a 
school of female novelists who held that renunciation and self- 
sacrifice were in themselves beautiful and admirable things, 
and that any particularly unpleasant course of action must of 
necessity have a high moral quality. The “notes” of this 
school are painfully present in the pages of Young Mrs. Jardine, 
for in the account of this discussion we are clearly led to infer 
that though our sympathy may perforce go with Roderick, 
our admiration and approval ought to be reserved for 
the renunciatory Silence. On the whole, we cannot but 
regard Young Mrs. Jardine as a comparative failure, and it is a 
failure which we regret all the more, because it seems to us one 
which might have been avoided. ‘There is much in it which is 
pleasing, and even beautiful; there is not, from the first page 
to the last, a single line which is not instinct with refinement ; 
but it certainly cannot be said that it is worthy of the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman. 





“MIND,” FOR JANUARY, ON FREE-WILL.* 
Mind continues to be very ably conducted, and to represent, for 
the most part, the predominant philosophy of the day,—the 
philosophy of the empirical and physiological school,—with 
great clearness and thoughtfulness. The present number con- 
tains two papers of some mark, on “The Determinist and 
Free-will Controversy,” one by Miss Bevington; and the other 
by Professor Bain in criticism on Dr. Ward. 

Miss Bevington’s ideas are ably expressed, but we can hardly 
call the paper, as a whole, able, because the ideas which are so 
ably expressed, are not specially relevant to her subject; while 
the crux on which her subject turns is, we will not say ably 
ignored, because it is never able to ignore the point on which 
you are writing, but ignored with a certain ingenuity which 
will recommend itself to those who do not like to meet the real 
edge of an opponent’s argument. Miss Bevington goes about 
to show that there is no inconsistency between the assertion 
that ‘‘ we do as we will,” and the assertion that “ we will as we 
must;” nor, so far as we know, did any one ever assert that 
the two propositions are incompatible. The important question 
is, whether either one or the other is always true. No rational 
Free-willist doubts that the cases are very many indeed in 
human life, in which we do not do “as we will,” but “as we 
must.” But every Free-willist holds that while there are many 
occasions on which we will as we must, there are many other 
occasions on which we will without any “ must” in the matter. 
All this part of Miss Bevington’s contention, therefore, is‘wholly 
without interest for any one who has the least knowledge of 
the literature of the subject,—in which we should say, from in- 
ternal evidence, that she herself is hardly very well versed. It 
may be true, as Miss Bevington asserts, that “in argument, 
we perpetually find the freedom of the will confounded with the 
existence of the will; but this is due, we take it, not to the 
Free-willists, but to the Determinists. Strictly speaking, there 
is no particular reason why a Determinist should believe even in 
the existence of the will at all. He believes in a mind enter- 
taining opposite desires, and manifesting also other spontaneous 
vital activities which can hardly be called desires at all, but 
the phenomena of conflicting desires, or of the conflict of 
specific desires with the overflow of spontaneous energies, do 
not seem to require the intervention of a will, and are, in fact, 
usually explained by Determinists in a fashion which explains 
away the volitional element so far as it is conceived to be really 
separate and distinct, and analyses it into elements of involun- 
tary energy. But however this may be, we quite admit that if a 
Determinist, on the ground of specific observation, recognises 
something distinct from desire and involuntary energy, called 
will, there is no reason in the world why he should not main- 
tain that the will, though it exists, is as much determined in 
its modes of action by invariable antecedents, as any other 
mental function. Next, Miss Bevington appears to think 
it a great matter to enforce on her readers that Deter- 
minists do not deny, but assert, “the activity of the will,. 
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‘as a factor in human advancement,”’—i.c., that the future 
largely depends on the set of human wills at the present 
moment, and must be worse, if the set of even one of 
‘those wills be for evil, than it would be if, the others re- 
maining the same, the set of that will were for good. Well, 
of course we knew that before. ‘To tell us that Determinists 
believe that a change of will,—or for that matter, a change of 
anything whatever,—for the better, will probably tell for 
the better on the future, is to tell us the ABC of Deter- 
minist teaching. Miss Bevington therefore carefully explains 
what every one knows, but ignores the whole core of the mis- 
‘chief of Determinism, when she ignores the effect of fatalism on 
the mind of all who do not feel a very strong inclination to 
make a great effort on the side of duty. Such people are taught 
by her, and by all who hold the Determinist view, that if, in 
fact, they make no such effort, it is certain that they could not 
have made any, while if they do make it, it is equally certain that 
they could not have avoided making it. No sane man denies that 
those who at any time are passionately desirous to do their 
‘duty at any cost, will probably do what they think their duty, 
whether they are Determinists or not. In other words, Deter- 
minists or Indeterminists will generally do what they desire, 
—right or wrong,—unless they have a very strong conviction 
that, when they desire what is wrong, they can resist 
their desires, and that they ought to do so. But where 
there is no passionate desire to do right, it will make 
an enormous difference to a man whether he holds that 
if he fails to do his duty, his antecedents only, and not 
himself, are in fault; or whether he holds that, his ante- 
cedents being precisely what they are, he may either do his duty 
or not do it, and that the choice lies with himself. No reason- 
ings of Miss Bevington’s, or any one else’s, can possibly get 
rid of the soothing and deadening effect produced by a belief 
in fatalism on the consciousness of low achievement. We could 
not have been, Miss Bevington maintains, otherwise than what 
we are. If so, what can a man want more than this conviction, 
to reconcile himself to acquiescing in any moral defeat, no matter 
how shameful—as Free-willists alone, however, can consistently 
call it—that defeat may be. There is and can be nothing truly 
shameful in being what you could not possibly have helped 
being, any more than there is anything truly shameful in in- 
heriting an hereditary stain or an hereditary temptation from 
your parents. The true shame is in so living, if you could live 
otherwise, as voluntarily to accommodate yourself to that stain, 
or to yield to that temptatiou. But if you could not live other- 
wise, then there is no such thing as true shame at all. Miss 
Bevington never touches on this point, and her whole paper, 
therefore, is one in which we discover nothing but a careful and 
rather able beating of the air. 

Professor Bain, naturally enough, after his long philo- 
sophical experience, knows what he is about rather better 
than Miss Bevington. But Professor Bain’s reply to Dr. 
Ward seems to us extremely inadequate and deficient in grasp. 
In the April and October numbers of the Dublin Review for 
1879,—to the former of which we ventured at the time to 
call the attention of our readers,—Dr. Ward had insisted with 
great ability on those phenomena of moral conflict which are 
inconsistent with the doctrine of Determinism. Dr. Ward’s 
view is that in a case of moral conflict, we know perfectly well 
whither the spontaneous impulse of the will,—i.c., whither the 
resultant of all the attractions and repulsions acting on the will, 
—would take us, and that we also know that we sometimes put 
out a great “anti-impulsive effort,”—i.e., create proprio motu, 
and while having full power to leave it uncreated, a force 
which neutralises and vanquishes this resultant of all the 
attractions and repulsions acting upon us, and carries the 
day against it. Now Professor Bain replies to Dr. Ward in the 
first instance, by insisting on the improbability that any break 
in the law of uniformity of cause and effect should be dis- 
covered at all, after it had been verified in so wide a scientific 
domain ; but he seems quite to ignore the fact that what is 
maintained by Free-willists, and also by all men who are not 
philosophers, and who only judge their moral actions by the light 
of common-sense, is, that the region of the will is quite a new 
region, where we should as little expect to find a mere repeti- 
tion of all the principles which obtain in the field of physics 
and physiology, as we should expect to find among the laws of 
life a mere repetition of the laws of chemical combination or 
crystallisation. But next Professor Bain replies to Dr. 
Ward that “the mind’s anti-impulsive efforts are due to 





the stored-up recollections of the past, and are no more 
exempted from the law of uniformity than the impulses 
of the present are so exempted.” But we should answer 
that, so far as “the stored-up recollections of the past ” 
conflict with the desires and impulses of the moment, 
they would tell on the resultant impulse itself, and would not 
appear in the form of “an anti-impulsive effort.” Take the 
common case of a public man’s struggle with the wish to gratify 
an intimate personal friend, by appointing him to an office for 
which he does not consider him the most fitting candidate. It 
is precisely “ the stored-up recollections of the past” which con- 
stitute that wish. Without “the stored-up recollections of the 
past,” there would be no strong spontaneous impulse to overcome. 
There is nothing in the world in “the stored-up recollections of 
the past,” which tends to take them out of the category of those 
influences which go to constitute the spontaneous impulse of the 
agent at the moment. On the contrary, they inevitably enter into 
it, and are part of the resultant which determine—not necessarily 
of course what you do, but what you would do if you allowed 
the will to drift with the resultant stream of influence caused 
by the setting-off of one wish,—including, of course, the wish 
to do your duty, whether that be feeble or strong,—against 
another wish. Professor Bain does not then in the least explain 
the phenomena of “ anti-impulsive” effort, by his “ stored-up 
recollections of the past.” In fact, he only attempts to ex- 
plain that anti-impulsive effort as if it were identical with 
those among the various conflicting desires which happen to act 
in the same direction; and this is precisely the confusion which 
every one’s own moral experience will, with Dr. Ward, 
earnestly repudiate. And even if, in the next place, the 
“ anti-impulsive effort” were,—what it certainly is not,—no- 
thing but the desires and aspirations attaching to that side of 
the conflict which we are disposed to think the best of, why do we 
connect the idea of “ effort’ with that side of the conflict, more 
than with the other side? Professor Bain holds that the sense of 
effort ‘does pot accompany all voluntary actions, but only that 
class where the active power is not fully equal to the work.” 
But in the case of conflicting desires, neither set of desires, 
so long as there is conflict, can be fully equal to the work, 
and we ought to feel as much sense of effort, therefore, 
in connection with one set as with the other,—nay, more, 
perhaps, with the set which go to the wall, whichever that 
may be, than with the set which ultimately conquer. But will 
any one in his senses say that the statesman who, by a great 
effort, conquered his eager desire to gratify his friend at the 
expense of the public service, is conscious of making as much 
or more effort on the side of the conquered impulse, as he 
made to subdue it? If we understand Professor Bain aright, 
he ought so to consider. That desire is equally a part of 
him, in Professor Bain’s view; it is equally, indeed, a part 
of “the stored-up recollections of his past,” and it is also 
that part of him which is least adequate to its work, be- 
cause it gets beaten in the fight. Surely, then, if Professor 
Bain’s explanation of the phenomenon of conflict will hold water 
at all, he ought to talk as truly of the effort made by the states- 
man to appoint his relative, which failed, as he would of the 
effort made to do his duty, which succeeded. The truth is, that 
the Determinist’s view of moral conflict must necessarily 
identify voluntary effort with desire of some sort; there is 
nothing else for him to make of it, and this Professor Bain 
virtually admits. But when you come to try and apply this 
false and artificial conception to the facts of moral experience, it 
is so unnatural, so completely out of relation to those facts, 
that the fictitious character of the whole explanation becomes 
visible at once, as any one, we think, will see who reads with 
any care this feeble reply of a very able and learned man to Dr. 
Ward’s striking articles on the subject. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly is, on the whole, the best of the Magazines this 
month. Mr. Morley gives us at least five interesting and four 
valuable papers. The one which is interesting, but not valu- 
able, is the report of Mr. Senior’s “ Conversations with M. de 
Circourt.”” M. Edmond Scherer may believe M. de Circourt to 
have been a man of “ extraordinary intellectual gifts,” and he 
may have succeeded as Lamartine’s representative at Berlin, 
but he was too entirely lacking in the gift of prevision for us to 
attach importance to his conversation. He thought the final 
struggle between the Revolution and the Thrones had begun 
with the Crimean war; he thought that England would neces- 
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sarily annex the Crimea; he thought the partition of Austria 
all but inevitable; he thought the United States the natural 
enemies of Europe; he thought the Union would split up into 
three empires after the war (p. 117); and he thought Mexico, 
if not a monarchy, would become a great and miserable slave- 
holding republic. M. de Circourt knew a great deal, and 
therefore said some striking things, but his outlook into the 
world was so coloured by prejudices,—so hidden in his manner 
that M. Scherer calls him passionless,—that his speculations 
are almost devoid of value. Dr. Neilson Hancock gives us a 
most sober, thoughtful, and practical paper upon the con- 
dition of Ireland, and one that will revive hope in many 
an anxious mind. He believes the discontent of Ireland 
curable without extreme measures, first, by the concession 
to Irish Catholics of every educational privilege conceded to 
English Denominationalists; secondly, by assimilating the 
Irish Poor-law administration to the English; and thirdly, by 
the extension of the Ulster tenant-right to all Ireland, the 
valuation of the soil on the English plan, and the abolition of 
all legal obstacles to the transfer by sale of land in small 
parcels. These propositions, the last excepted, are worked out 
in great detail, and the whole paper leaves on the mind the 
impression that if these improvements did not extinguish 
Irish discontent, they would, at least, greatly reduce it, 
while none of them are contrary to justice or to Irish 
landlord feeling. Mr. Dunckley contributes a sketch of 
Mr. Gladstone’s public career, remarkable for its impartiality, 
and for the succinct clearness with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
advance from the “rising hope” of the Tories to the “risen 
hope” of the Liberals is described. The general effect is 
greatly to increase one’s sense of Mr. Gladstone’s aptitude as a 
practical statesman, and of the force with which logical con- 
siderations present themselves to his mind. Mr. Dunckley 
considers Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the leadership some- 
thing more than a mistake, almost a dereliction of duty :— 

“ The crowning disaster for the Liberal party was Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation of the leadership. It is impossible to criticise his 
decision from a personal point of view without a fuller knowledge of 
the facts than is accessible to the public, but no reasons that can be 
Seen amount to a justification. There was no pretence for alleging 
that he had lost the confidence of his party, and his proper place was 
at the head of the forlorn-hope in the House of Commons. Political 
influence, moreover, cannot be resigned, except on condition of a 
Swift and final retreat from public life. But though Mr. Gladstone 
resigned, he has not retreated. The freedom he persuaded himself 
that he had acquired by retiring from the leadership has been so used 
as to make him a greater political power than ever, and he stands 
before his country at this moment as the impersonation of all that 
is hopeful, bold, and belligerent in Liberalism.”’ 

Mr. Dunckley suggests an explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
comparative failure as a writer which will be surprising to 
those who believe that the orator is more liable to be carried 
‘away by rhetoric than the penman, but which has in it much of 
truth.—* Something external is wanted to keep this rhetorical 
affluence within bounds. The pen may run its course unchecked, 
but the orator has an audience before him, and as an orator Mr. 
Gladstone never fails. He never forgets that it his business to 
make the point at issue plain, and to carry his audience with 
him. His sympathetic relation to them is sustained throughout, 
and action and reaction are instantaneous. If for a moment the 
orator loses himself in the clouds, the necessities of his argument 
soon recall him, and the lightning-flash never fails to come just 
when it is wanted to give luminousness to his reasoning and carry 
conviction home.” Wementioned last week Mr. Farrer’s paperon 
the land-laws, and need only refer here to Mr. Traill’s argument 
that England is in its decadence, a proposition of which he finds 
proof iu the desire of the people to retain their empire, and the 
reluctance, possibly of the people, certainly of their leaders, to 
spend money about it. The thesis is ably worked out, but, 
with the editor of the Fortnightly, we doubt the main proposi- 
tion. The weakness of the country does not arise, as we believe, 
from any reluctance to make any necessary sacrifices, but from 
uncertainty as to the cause for which the people have been asked 
tomake them. Mr. Traill forgets that this country has not been 
asked by the Government, with its irresistible majority, to make 
itself strong, to increase its Navy or double its Army, but to 
make war, or threaten war, in a cause on which the people 
were hopelessly divided. They would have granted any- 
thing for a plan which they heartily believed to be at once 
moral and essential to the Empire. Statesmen, no doubt, 
plead “economy” too often, but they usually do it to cover 
objections of a much deeper kind. With Mr. Traill’s observa- 





tions, however, on the increasing difficulty Members find in 
being sure that electors and Parliament go together, we entirely 
coincide. He has put his finger there on a very great and in- 
creasing obstacle to strong government, which gravely needs a 
remedy, and may find one partly in redistribution of seats, and 
partly in more frequent appeals to the country. At present 
twenty petty boroughs, with no weight outside Parliament, can 
in Parliament neutralise London, with its enormous population, 
wealth, and initiative in opinion. The Demos rules outside, but 
not inside. Mr. Traill, we imagine, would not let it rule inside. 
We would; though we would, by every possible means, secure 
that it should be instructed enough to choose worthy agents. 
The January number of the Contemporary is not above a fair 
average, that is to say, it includes no very striking paper. 
Professor Hillebrand’s second paper on “ England,” though 
full of passages of keen observation, will not make the 
impression his first one did. It is nominally a paper on the 
eighteenth, not the nineteenth century, and is, therefore, more 
historical and less analytical than his previous essay, and 
lacks much of its immediate and pressing interest. We care 
more for the writer’s opinion of England now, than for his 
opinion of the growth of England in the last century. This 
paragraph, however, is very curious, coming, as it does, from a 
foreign, and, as we gather, a decidedly Conservative observer :— 
“Side by side with this movement within the Church, there is also 
a pagan movement going on, which is equally directed against the 
spirit of the Eighteenth Century, and which, although apparently 
opposed to the religious reaction, or at least indifferent to it, arises 
really out of the same craving for a fuller sensuous life, and similarly 
seeks its satisfaction in that which is merely external. Its ideal is 
the Italian Renaissance, with its seeming indifference to substance 
and reality, and its revelry in forms and colours. Out of this have 
arisen schools of painting and of poetry, zsthetic theories and modes 
of writing history, which are as hollow and superficial as is the 
Church movement, and yet, in the country of almighty Fashion, these 
have become as widely dominant as Ritualism. It would be very 
unjust, however, to imply for a moment that the historical culture 
and mental activity of the England of to-day are to be sought in this 
zsthetic school. The elements of true progress will be found pre- 
eminently in the Darwinian school, the doctrines of which are being 
more firmly established, more fully developed and widely applied, by 
such distinguished men as Huxley, W. Bagehot, and (although he 
himself may be hardly conscious of it) Leslie Stephen. These are 
the men who have made their distinct mark upon European thought, 
as, in former times, did Bacon and Newton, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Herder and Kant. The great surplice question has but a local and 
ephemeral significance; the positivism which for a while prevailed 
is already almost driven from the field. Both will leave behind only 
indirect traces of their existence.” 
Canon Rawlinson sends a readable and suggestive paper on 
“ Cyrus the Great,” the first great king recognisable in history 
as an individual, whom he believes, on the evidence of his 
decrees and his buildings, to have been an Lclectic in religion, 
and not the strong iconoclast and advocate of mono- 
theism he has hitherto been believed to be. We can- 
not condense the Canon’s argument, but he makes out 
a good case, though he does not dispose altogether of 
the very strong Jewish tradition on the other side. The 
Jews liked Cyrus, no doubt, but that was no reason for re- 
presenting him as an iconoclast. Mr. Buchanan’s poem of 
“ Justinian ” is fine, but it wants something. Its effort is to 
represent the strong Lucretian faith, the faith in cause and 
effect, as triumphant even over the bitter yearning a father feels 
not to resign a much loved and dying son for ever; but Mr. 
Buchanan has hardly left it clear whether the faith does 
triumph, or whether there is in the instinctive cry of the broken 
heart for “ God” the germ of a higher belief. This, at all events, 
is a fine description :— 
“ At last they came 

Unto a place most peaceful and most fair, 

Upon the margin of a crystal lake 

Set in the hollow of Italian hills. 

There an eternal summer seem’d to dwell, 

Inan eternal calm. On every side 

The purple mountains rose, with filmy lights 

And slender scarfs of white and melting mist, 

While down below were happy orange groves 

And gleaming emerald slopes, and crimson crags 

Upon whose sides hung chalets white as snow 

Just peeping from deep fringe of flower and fern, 

And all, the crag and chalet, grove and wood, 

With snow-white gleams of silent cataracts 

For ever frozen in the act to fall, 

Were imaged, to the tiniest flower or leaf, 

In the cerulean mirror of the lake,— 

Save when across the stillness crystalline 

A gondola with purple shade crawl’d slowly, 

And blurr’d the picture with its silvern trail.” 
Why, “silvern,” and not silver? The papers on contemporary life 
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and thought in Russia never please us, they reveal so little; and 
S. Roberto Stuart, who gives a similar sketch for Italy, though 
full of information, leaves an impression on us of being an 
indiscriminating critic. ‘“ Exquisite” is not a descriptive 
adjective. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with a striking paper on 
Nihilism, striking because it contains so many extracts from 
Nihilist writings. Its effect is almost to destroy the last, linger- 
ing hope that anything can come of a movement which is so 
purely destructive, and which would destroy the social fabric, 
all religion, and all morality, while still unable to put any- 
thing in their place. What would come in their place is, of 
course, human selfishness, under which the strong would 
prey upon the weak unreservedly. The paper does not con- 
tain many very new facts, but its author, Mr. F. Cunliffe 
Owen, while utterly condemning the Nihilists, places in a strong 
light the tyranny of the Government towards the educated 
classes, and especially students; and tells this story of the 
present Minister of Education, who has just sent in his 
resignation :— 

“Count Tolstoy, by whom he was succeeded, and who still remains 

in office, has the reputation of being the best-hated man in Russia. 
We are assured that he has done more to render the Government 
unpopular than any official now living; and the following letter, 
which he received last year from the Central Committee of the 
Nihilists, goes far to prove the truth of the assertion :—‘ Your Ex- 
cellency has nothing to fear from us. We fully acknowledge the 
value of the services which you have rendered, and still continue to 
render to our cause. We promise that your life shall always be very 
precious to us.’ ”’ 
We have spoken of Mr. Mallock’s “Atheistic Methodism,” his 
paper in reply to Miss Bevington, and next to this the most read- 
able is Mr. Archibald Forbes’s, on “ War Correspondents.” Mr. 
Forbes is, we imagine, personally Conservative, and certainly 
not disposed to extreme views of rights, but he denounces the 
new rules for correspondence most bitterly. He entirely 
acknowledges that the field-telegraph must be in the hands 
of the army chief, but he adds, as to the supervision of 
letters :— 

‘No General in the field has the right thus, vicariously, to ‘ super- 

vise the intelligence sent by correspondents to their newspapers.’ 
He can shoot them, or send them to prison, if they transgress, but 
the despotism of burking is not to be tholed. But to burke their 
work is not the limit of the powers of his creature, the press censor. 
To that functionary is accorded the right to ‘alter’ that work, if he 
thinks that to pass it would be ‘ detrimental to the good of the army.’ 
In other words, it is-in his power, if the correspondent perversely de- 
clines to lie, nevertheless to make a liar of him! Why not prescribe 
the torture till he lie at first hand? Why descend to the nefarious 
baseness of authorised forgery ?—for virtual forgery it is, thus to 
alter, to warp, to overturn. Who, among my colleagues, could those 
who ‘ provisionally authorised’ this Jesuitical code have imagined so 
lost to honour as to bow their necks to a yoke so insulting and so 
ignoble? I will not retort insult on them, by regarding it as possible 
that they expected to find any man base enough to have the literary 
offspring, for which he stands responsible to his fellow-countrymen, 
thus surreptitiously changed at nurse. I prefer to hold that they 
desired to make the position of a war correspondent untenable by a 
gentleman. At all events, they have done so.”’ 
Old officers will perhaps be more influenced by the fact that the 
German military authorities—soldiers to the bone—after their 
experience of the Franco-German war, which was throughout 
described by correspondents, have declined to make their 
rules against them more stringent. It is only in the 
English military department that the truth is feared. Mr. 
Wallace’s plea for the Darwinian law of evolution is 
as convincing and as readable as all his writings on 
natural history ; but we can only take one paragraph, which 
seems to us to state, in an irresistible form, one rider on the 
law,—that it must always allow of almost infinite variation. 
The common origin of all horses by no means makes it 
certain that all horses must be alike :— 

“But we may, I think, go further, and say that variation is an 
ultimate fact of Nature, and needs no other explanation than a refer- 
ence to general principles which indicate that it cannot fail to exist. 
Does any one ask for a reason why no two gravel-stones or beach- 
pebbles, or even grains of sand, are absolutely identical in size, shape, 
surface, colour, and composition ? When we trace back the complex 
series of causes and forces that have led to the production of these 
objects, do we not see that their absolute identity would be more 
remarkable than their diversity ? So, when we consider how in- 
finitely more complex have been the forces that have produced each 
individual animal or plant, and when we know that no two animals can 
possibly have been subject to identical conditions throughout the 
entire course of their development, we see that perfect identity in 
the result would be opposed to everything we know of natural agen- 
cies. But variation is merely the absence of identity, and therefore 
requires no further explanation; neither do the diverse amounts of 





variation, for they correspond to the countless diversities of condi- 
tions to which animals have been exposed, either during their own 
development or that of their ancestors.” 

Mr. John Martineau’s attack on the sale of livings as a system, 
though substantially sound in principle, is a little too fierce in 
form, but his recommendations are exceedingly moderate. He 
wuld make the sale of next presentations illegal, giving to the 
owners only a five-years respite before the Act came into 
operation, and would place a heavy and increasing tax upon 
the sale of advowsons. He believes the effect would be that 
both forms of sale would gradually be abandoned, without lay 
patronage, which he considers valuable, being abolished. We 
should doubt the success of his scheme, as the tax would be de- 
ducted from the price paid; and would rather abolish the sale of 
next presentations altogether from a fixed date, and leave the sale 
of advowsons to be regulated afterwards as a separate question. 
If special taxation on such transfers is just at all, which we rather 
doubt, unless all transfers of property are similarly taxed, the 
best way to employ the money would be to form a fund for the 
gradual repurchase of all advowsons by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The nation would then gradually repossess itself 
of its own patronage, and might regulate its disposition by 
law. The “parochial veto ’’ will sooner or later render advowsons 
very cheap property. 

The Duke of Argyll concludes his interesting paper in Fraser, 
on his “ First Impressions of the New World ;” and there is an 
article in which an M.P., who strongly denounces the anti- 
rent agitation, proposes, as a substitute for Home rule, that 
every Irish Bill should, before its second reading, be submitted 
to a Committee of Irish Members. Apparently, the Committee 
is to debate in public, but not within the walls of the House of 
Commons. Strike out the publicity and the idea would bea 
sensible one. The contribution, however, which will be most 
read is Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Earth Bound,” a weird ghost-story, 
so written as to leave a doubt whether the author believes her 
legend or not. 

Blackwood has an excellent paper on “ Bush Life in Queens- 
land ;” another on “ Epirus,” giving a pro-Turkish view of the 
situation; and a satire, in which a Mahommedan gives his idea 
of the civilisation of the West, and its influence. His notion is 
summed up in this—that the Christian is hungry for money, 
and the Mahommedan is not, which is true of most Christians 
and some Mahommedans, but is only one-tenth part of the 
difference between them. 

The freshest article in Macmillan is one on the late Mr. 
Delane, far too exclusively laudatory, and distinctly wrong as 
to some points, as, for example, the paragraph about Lord 
Palmerston, who was abused for years in the J'imes before he 
became Premier, but still generous and appreciative. It brings 
out the fact that Delane was throughout life a country gentle- 
man, devoted to horses, and so constantly on horseback that he 
was at one period of his life nicknamed the “ Centaur.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>—_——__ 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for December and January. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—Aunt Judy has only one serial story in her first new 
quarter, but it is one which opens with spirit, and is from the pen of 
that deservedly favourite writer, the author of the “ Rose Garden.” 
We regret, however, the would-be comic scene in the January 
number, as not suited to the refined and spiritual nature of the 
authoress’s genius. Playful touches and good-humoured satire often 
occur in her writings, and testify to her sense of humour; but a 
whole scene of broad farce, occupying two chapters, is not in her line 
at all, and is so very feebla an imitation of Dickens, that the present 
writer could not even smile. In default of a second story, we have 
additional biographical sketches,—one of James the First’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, and another of Mendelssohn, both of them lively and in- 
teresting ; the latter a beautiful translation, by Major Ewing, from 
the German of Stieler. There is also a delightful Finnish Troll 
story, of a little cowherd who learns the language of the trees and 
animals, by an intimate and loving association with them. Miss 
Butterworth’s sonnets are a little over the heads of her readers, and 
rather too melancholy for young people. Miss Rownsley’s sonnet is 
also very sad, for Christmas-time ; and the poetry is very questionable 
which describes the baby’s death as an earlier going to bed, “ while 
we, his elders, are not yet undrest.” Aunt Judy again provides an 
extravaganza for Christmas, by Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty, as well as a 
carol and a song, both with music, by the same well-knownwriter. Itis 
difficult to estimate these without hearing and seeing them performed. 
We notice that the Great Ormond Street Children’s Hospital is in 
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want of blankets; and there is in the same hospital—in Aunt Judy’s 
boy’s cot—a little twelve-year-old patient, deserving of all kindness, 
because he bears constant pain and terrible deformity, not only 
uncomplainingly, but with sweetness, and even cheerfulness. His 
mind is active and intelligent. 





Domestic Medicine and Hygiene. By William J. Russell, M.P. 
(Everett, Bouverie, and Co.)—This is a handy little book, which, so 
far as a layman can judge of it, is written with good sense, and no 
pretence of teaching non-professional persons to doctor themselves 
safely, which is usually so dangerous a practice. It details the chief 
symptoms and the simpler treatment for ordinary diseases, and the 
use of most of the simpler drugs. 

Daughters of Armenia. By Mrs. S. A. Wheeler, Missionary in 
Turkey. (Oliphant.)—Mrs. Wheeler is an American missionary, who 
has spent many years among the Armenians, and she makes a very 
readable little book out of her experiences. A preliminary chapter 
tells us “Who are the Armenians,’’ not in a very scientific way ; 





Mrs. Wheeler is much more at home in describing them, She 
interests us very much by her account of the life of the women, and 
of how she attracted them to her work. The book will scarcely 
please members of the “ Society for Promoting the Union of Christen- | 
dom.” The writer, they will think, intruded very presumptuously into 
the parishes of the Armenian priests. 

The History of Co-operation in England: its Literature and its 
Advocates. By George Jacob Holyoake. Vol. II1.—The Constructive 
Period, 1845-1878. (Triibner.)—On one thing at least all readers of 
Mr. Holyoake’s second volume will be agreed,—that it is admirably 
written, vigorous and graphic in style, and making a subject which, 
in unskilfal hands, would have great capabilities of tediousness, 
highly interesting to others than disciples and believers. Mr. 
Holyoake’s subject is so large and so difficult, that we prefer, writing 
in these columns, to confine ourselves to the literary aspect of his 
book. One remark, however, we may venture, that he seems a little 
hard on the so-called co-operation of the Civil Service Stores, and 
other similar institutions. At the genuine Co-operative Stores, all 
customers are, we presume, admitted (that is, at least, the present 
writer's experience). And we do not see an essential difference 
between the orthodox and heterodox methods of giving them a share 
in the profits of ready-money trading. In the orthodox store, the 
customer pays £5 for his goods, and receives counters which will 
give him a dividend of, say, 10s. At the heterodox, he gives £4 10s. 
for the goods at once. The first is certainly the more logical method, 
but it does not differ from the other as virtue differs from vice. 


The Rights of an Animal: a Law Essay in Ethics. By Edward 
Byron Nicholson, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The public is 
much indebted to Mr. Nicholson for this able and manly essay. He 
goes back to first principles, treats the whole question with thorough- 
ness and candour, and puts it, we think, on a satisfactory basis. We 
commend especially the passage on vivisection, a subject on which it 
is very difficult to keep calm, in the face of horrible facts, and the 
cynical cruelty with which they are excused, but which is not to be 
settled by any “total’’ measures in either direction. Mr. Nicholson 
adds to the value of his book by reprinting some of the writings of 
John Lawrence, a philosopher born before his time, who wrote about 
“The Rights of Beasts’ and other kindred subjects, about the begin- 
ning of this century. 


A catalogue of noble authors would now pass all reasonable limits: ; 


but the list of royal writers is still limited. Hence, Charles XII., by | Taylor (W.), The Limitations of Life, & other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) 
“Oscar Fredrik,’’ translated from the original Swedish by George F. | 7 
Apgeorge (Bentley), would have an interest of its own, apart fr _ Virchow (B.), Post-mortem Examination, 2nd edition, 


any question of literary merit. But the literary merit is consider- 
able. It is a vigorous sketch of the career of the great soldier-ki: 
to whose throne, by 4 strange chance, “Oscar Fredrik’’ has suc- 
ceeded. The writer does not use indiscriminate panegyric, but | 


| 


criticises frankly and candidly the character and policy of the King. | 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE FORTNIGHT. 
_—— 









Alcott (L. M.), Shawl Strape, 12m0...................-..ssseecsecceeesees 8S. Low & Oo.) 36 
Allnatt (R. H.), Sebie Dorr, or, a Dream of the Past,cr 8vo ...... (Partridge) 3/6 
Ancketill (W. R.), Dowdenham, Os RN Oi GN i ivvsiceaicstecsaesses steed Ward) 15/0 
Baughan (R.), Character Indicated by Handwritiug, cr 8vo ...(Bazaar Office) 2/6 
Birthday Prayer and Answer Remembrancer, 18mo . (Simpkin &0o.) 2/6 
Fe RITE ..(Holness) 1/0 
Brewer (Dr.), Rules for English Spelling, 12m0..............c0.ccceceeseeees Jarrold) 1/6 
Brunton, (T. L.), Pharmacology and Therapeutics, cr 8vo (Macmillan & Co.) 6/0 
Buccaneer Chiefs, &c ip NOI sas vas <or-ven ctasuacmusilesidbhensaaSieueeeiueel Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Bulow, (M.), Child and Chila Nature, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ...... Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Bund, ‘Selection of Cases from the State Trials. Vol. 1( Cambridge Warehouse) 18/0 
Cesar, Commentarii de Bello Gallico, bks. 1 & 2, by A. Peskett (Camb. Wareh.) 2/6 
Oarpenter (P.P.), Memoirs of the Life and Work of, cr 8vo(C. K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Carter (R. B.), Eyesight, Good and Bad, cr 8V0 ..................060005 Maemillan) 6/0 
Catullus, Select Poems, by F. P. Simpson, new edition, 12mo ...(Maemillan) 5/0 
Child’s Own Picture Music-Book, MI nia kadccuubeasar vansiensticveaunes (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Christian Remembrancer Birthday NN IN or. 5 ps svenandevinceeusamacheeane (Suttaby) 26 
Conder (F. R.), Handbook of the Bible, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 


Drummond (D. T. K.), Sparkling Rills, &e., 8vo (Nisbet) 10/6 


















Edinburgh Almanack, 1880, 12m0................cccceseeseeeseeeecenes Gangtt &Co.) 66 
Elijah, and other Poems, by “B. M.,” sq Nelson) 3/6 
Elize (K.), Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists, ND Scacasnacnen en 7/0 
a ag yay Britannica, part 39, new edition, 4to. (Black) 7/6 

English Men of Letters.—Southey, by E, Dowden, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Fane (Violet), Collected Verses, Cr 8¥0 ..scsscceseesesee ecasesenasees (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Farningham (M.), The Story of the Years, &., 8q (Clarke) 4/6 
Fleury (C. R.), Modern Household Medicine, 12mo....... aentinnaad (Gould & Son) 5/0 
Folle-Farine. by Ouida, cheap edition, 12m0.,.......+.+++ “(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 





Foster (J.), The Baronetage and Knightage, royal 8vo .........(Nichols & Son) 25/0 
Foster (J.), The Peerage and Order of Knighthood, royal 8v0 ener & Son) 25/0 
Friendly Leaves, 1879, 4to ...... ards) 2/6 
Gardiner (M.), Auntie Marian’s Schoolfellow. er 8vo “icsembathans 2/6 
Gentleman's Magazine (The), July to December, 1879, 8vo (Chatto & bien 8/6 








Golden Ladder (The), new ed,, cr 8vo isbet) 3/6 
Good Shepherd. and his Lambs (Tie), SUG Od... OG .cccccccncssceceonesneses Holness) 2/6 
aeehed ae hurehill) 3/6 


Gower (W. R.), Pseudo-Hypertrophic Muscular Paralysis, ire 
Greg (P.), Across the Zodiac, &c., 2 vols. er 8vo . = 
Hardy (J. D.), Friend and Lover, 3 vols. cr 8vo. 
Hauff (Von W.), Wirthshaus im Spessart, 12mo...... 
Havergal (F. R.), Songs of Grace and Glory, large ed., 4to, 
Havergal (M. V.G.), Pleasant Fruits, 4th ed., 12mo........ 
Homer, Iliad, Book I., with Notes by E. Fowler, 12mo 
Homer, Iliad, Book XXII., by A. Sidgwick, 12mo ....... 
Huxley (T. H.), The Crayfish, large-paper ed , 8vo..... 
Illustrated French Primer, edited by H. Bue, er S8vo . 
James (H.), Daisy Miller, new ed., cr 8vo 









..(Rivington) 1/6 
‘aul & Co.) 15/0 
aaaapdaniedin ‘.(Hatchette) 2/0 
..(Macmillan & Co.) 6/0 
(Strahan & 


Jenkins (E.), Jobson’s Enemies, Book 3, er 8V0 .........666 ceeseeee Co.) 3/6 
King (J.), Interest Tables, new edition, CS BR a an: .(Tegg) 7/6 
Kingsley (C.), Works, Vol. 12, Hermits, new ed., cr 8vo . ‘(Macmillan & Co. 6/0 


Kroeker (K. F.), Alice and other Fairy Tales, 2nd ed., er 8yo aa 4/6 






Leathe’s (S.), Hebrew Grammar, new edition, cr 8V0 ..............+.. J.Murray) 7/6 
Lee ( 4 G.), The Church under Queen Elizabeth 2 vols. cr 8vo ( HH. Allen ap 
Lee (H.), Mrs. Denys of Cote, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... .(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Lockhart (W. P.), The Gospel Wall, &., cr 8vo . (Ni abet) 3/6 


Macmunn (0. A.), The Spectroscope i in Medicine, Sy ‘ Churchill) 9/0 
Mason (J.), The Year-Book of Facts, 1880, cr 8y0 ne Olay 2/6 
Max Miiller, Lectures on Science and Language, 13th th 16/0 
Metternich (Prince), Memoirs of, 2 vols. 8vo (Bentley) 36/0 
Molloy (G.), Outlines of a Course of Natural Philosophy, 8vo =. & Co.) 26 
Month (The), Vol. 37, royal 8vo Burns & Oates) 9/6 


a 














Neville Hatherley, a Tale, cr 8vo (Partridge) 3/6 
Newton (R.), Rambles in Bible Lands, sq.........( Wesleyan veel Office) 4/0 
(Bell) duced 





Old Nursery Rhymes, 4to / 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Beleaguered City, &c., cr 8vo ...... sseseeseeees( Macmillan) 10/6 
Our Earthly House, and its Builder, new eae 12mo... ooo. .(R.T.S.) 2/0 
Palmer (C. W.), The Weed: a Poem, 12mo ened O “Kegan. Paul & Co.) 0 
Parker (J.), The Priesthood of Christ, er 8v0. Dicki 

Pfeiffer (E.), Sonnets and Songs, new edition, square. “6. Kegan Paul & Co.) 30 
Plomptre (E. H.), Commentary for Schools, St. — 12mo (Cassell & Co.) 4/6 
Pulsford (J.), Quiet Hours, new edition, 8vo.. .(Hamilton) 7/6 
IIE WO FOCI ono cacccan desdncstesdcesions oimpanveddédeasiemnigsccadsenindnananeenis Offi 


vO 
Rowlandson, the Caricaturist, by J. Gregs, 2 yols. 4to (Chatto & Windus) 56/0 
Royal Kalendar and Court Register, 1880 W.H. Allen) 5/0 
Russia before and after the War, translated by E. F. Taylor, 8vo (Longmans) 14/0 
































Russell (P.), King Alfred, and other i SS ere (Wyman) 3/9 

Saint Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, Vol. 15, 8vo...... —— Bidss, & Co.) 8/6 
Sargent (G. E.), Story of Charles Ogilvie, cr 8vo .. (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Schomann (G. F.), Antiquities of Greece, 8V0 ..........0+-++0 ..(Rivingtons) 18/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 3—Antiquary, Centenary Edition, illus.. -(Black) 3,6 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 40—Woodstock, Vol. 2, 120 ....cccesesereesee(Black) 2/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Novels, Vol. 41—Highland Widow, 12mo +-«.(Black) 2/0 
Semple (C. E. A.), Aids to Materia Medica, Part 2, 8vo ....... ...(Baillitre) 2/0 
Senior (W.), God's Ten Words, a Course of Lectures, cer 8yo , Dickinson) 5/0 
Sermons for the Christian Seasons, Ist series, 4 vols. 12mo (J. Parker) 2/6 
Sermons for the Christian Year, 2nd series, 4 vols. 12M0 ....00......(J. Parker) 2/6 
| Songs under His Shadow, cr 8Vv0.........5+ (Partridge) 2/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, Vol. 25, 8vo ...(Passmore) 7/0 
{ Steel (R.), The New Hebrides, &c., er 8vo (Nisbet) 8/6 
7/6 

reatise on the Coins ‘of the Realm,in a Letter to the King, by Charles, 

First Earl of Liverpool, 8vo (E. Wilson) 5/0 
12mo.........(Churchill) 3/6 
Virgil, Georgics, Book 4, edited by C. G. Gepp, 12M0  .ss..sseeeeeeee(Rivington) 1/6 
| Webster = G.), The Trade of the World, 8vo. (Bell) 10/6 
1g, hao = oyal Red Book, 1880, sq . en me 
hat She Could, &c., new edition, er ‘8vo.. ececcecceee (Nisbet) 3/6 









Wileos (0. 8.), Larve: of the British Lepidoptera, yf 8vo 
Wilson (A. J.), Reciprocity and Bi-Metallism, &c., 

Winter (S. H.), Geometical Drawing, part 2, new ir 
Yonge (C. M.), Novels—Vol. 7, Pillars of Hercules, Vol. 1 


ee (Macmillan) 7/6 
auton, cr ‘80. (Longmans) 
, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 








RMY EXAMINATIONS. — Mr. 
BELL, Limpsfield, Redhill, is now able to 
undertake the Tuition of ONE or TWO PUPILS for 
the above Examinations. Next Term begins January 
20th.—For further en address as above. 


}T 


and Mrs. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, ie saie aoaine Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BL: AKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esa. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. | 


application to 


IGH SCHOOL 

BEVERLEY ROAD, ANERLEY, 3.E.—Mr. 
SONNENSCHEIN will 
School, as above, on Monday, January 19th. 
a &c., on ‘applic ation. 


for GIRLS, 


8 | | M® PAGE ral HAWTHORNE, 
ye | ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D, (Glasgow), who 

TO-| hitherto has written under the nom de plume of “ H ; 
A. Page,” begs to intimate, with reference to an article 
| in last week's Athenzum, to all whom it may concern, 
| that he never wrote and never published a “ Memoir of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ;” that he wrote out and sold to 
the late Mr. Henry S. King a yolume of stories which 
he had collected from various sources, and that he pre- 
faced them by a “ Biographical and Critical Sketch "— 
such as the head-line of the sketch itself bears out, 
and such as any literary man was justified in writing, 
since the materials were already provided for the 
| purpose in a scattered form ; and that his title, “ Facts 
and Fantasies, by Nathaniel Hawthorne,” &c., was 
dropped by the publisher. and another substituted, 
after he was powerless practically to resist the change, 
against which, however, he protested, writing to Mr. 
King that ‘if fault were found, the publisher must bear 
the blame.” Moreover, he expressed his willingness to 
withdraw the book, if arrangements were made with 
Mr. King. 





REOPEN 


on 





56 





THE SPECTATOR. 








[January 10, 1880. 





NDIAN MEDICAL 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of Candidates for 23 appointments 
as Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service 


February, 1880, and following days. 


Cories of the Regulations for the Examinations, 
regarding Pay and Retiring Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, India Office, London, 8.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
reach his address at least ten days before the date fixed for examination. 


_India Office, 9th Jan., 1880. T. F. WILSON, Co 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 





Master, the Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Chancellor’s Medallist and First 
Senior Optime, with a staff of Assistant-Masters which includes six Graduates in 
Among tke honours gained by pupils last year were the First Juuior 
Studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, and an Exhibition at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The NEXT TERM begins on TUESDAY, January 20. 
Head Master has one or two VACANCIES for BOARDERS.—For Particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, Proprietary School, Blackheath, London, S.E. 


Honours, 


SERVICE. 


IAMONDS. 
will be held on the 9th D 


together with information 


eee 


ay Pt eeee. 


ee 


Military Secretary so as to 


loniz1, Military Secreti.ry. 
SCHOOL.— Head 


ee 


he 





RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—6é9 Ludgate Hill, London. 





MR. STREETER, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 





ORIGINATOR anp SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 





READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN For 





READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CaTaLoGuE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 








OWLEY COLLEGE, HERTS.— 
) Ten miles from London, and near the Barnet 
Station on main line G.N. Ra‘lway. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on January 27th. 
Special preparations for the University, Local, and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

Fees for Board and Tuition, £36 and £42 a year. 

Prospectus of the HEAD MASTER, Montague House, 
New Barnet. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Tbe PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN will become 
vacant at the end of the current Session. 

Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £100 a year 
will be allotted to the Professorship of Latin, in 
addition to the Professor’s share of fees. 

Applications for the appointment will be received 
not later than March Ist, 1880. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


TREN COLLEGE. 

—The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd 
hn ted to the Secretary, Trent College, near Notting- 
am. 7 








IGH-CLASS EDUCATION. — 

Strictly select.—The Rev. A. C. TODD, late 

of the Punjab, India, prepares PUPILS for the Legal, 

Medical, Civil Service, and other Examinations, at 
the Manse, Tattenhall, Cheshire. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country Hceuse opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for full particulars, ‘‘ M.A. Oxon.,”’ Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
—LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
15th, 1880. A Course of Lectures on Perspective 
Drawing, including the projection of shadows and 
reflections, will be given at 1.45 on Saturdays, by S. J. 








permis Esq. Students may prepare for Matricula- | 
0 


tion and for the B.A. and BSc. Examinations of the 
University of London. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM will 

begin on Wednesday, January 2lst. Present num- 
ber of Pupils, 18 boys and 4 girls. There is also 
an extra Senior Class, working for the London 
University Examinations. 


RS. CASE is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE into her house, after Christmas, 
THREE or FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
Londen, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
D.Lit., Classics; John Bridge, M.A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Mr. A. Ballantyne, English 
Subjects; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
French ; Mr. J. Guppy, Chemistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879. 


Ke" COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head Master: 
R. W. TAYLOR, 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Asristant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby; Editor 
of “ Stories from Ovid" and “ Xenophon's Anabasis.” 
Assistant-Masters : 

J. M. BATTEN, M.A., Scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, First Class in Classical Tripos, 1875. 
Rev. F. DYSON, B.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Third in First Class Classical Tripos, 1877. 

The NEXT TERM begins January 23rd, 1880. 


oo PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

Boys are specially prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools, 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boys. 

After the Christmas Vecation the management of 
the School will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 
Mr. F. W.S. Price, and the Fev. W. H. Gwillim, all 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In the meantime, for full information, apply to the 
present Head Master, the Rev. E. H. PRICE. 


HYSICAL TRAINING for LADIES. 
—Mrs. F. M. WILLIAMS, Teacher of Gym- 
nastic Exercises, Certificated Teacher of Ling’s System. 











OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ME., CG. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
3 “ Withernden,” Caterham Valley, REOPENS 
January 20th. Boys receive individual attention. 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLE- 
(Vi Sex, N.W.—LENT TERM, 1880, will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, January 19th, 1880, at 6 p.m. 
Applications for admission or information to be 
addressed to the Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, 
Esq., D.Lit. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, January 15th. Pupils prepared for the Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Examinations. Fee, three, 
four, and four and a half guineas a term.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. ats 
ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 

and Miss FLORENCE HILL receive a few 
PUPILS to educate at their own house, 14 Notting. 
ham Place, London, W. The course of study includes 
the usual branches of English, the elements of phy- 
sical science, modern languages, Latin, music, and 
drawing. Inclusive terms, eighty guineas a year. 

NEXT TERM begins on Monday, January 12th. 


OVER OLLEG! 

















COLLEGE. 


Board, £4668 a year. Tuition, from 13to18 guineas 
@ yoar. 

The NEXT TERM begins on January 21st. 

Apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master ; 
or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Honorary Secretary. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 Harley 
Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The Lent Term will open for College and School on 
Monday, January 19th, 1880. The Entrance Examina- 
| tion will be held on Friday, January 16th. 

Higher Lecture Courses, for advanced Students and 
those preparing for the London University Examina- 

tions, are now established, Compounder's fee for the 
| whole of the higher courses, £4 4s per term. 
| Boarders are received by Miss Clara Wood, 41 Har- 
ley Street, W.; Mrs. R. S. Carpenter, 38 Harley 
Street, W. ; and Mrs, Russell, 9 Oppidan’s Road, Prim- 
rose Hill, N.W. 

The College will be closed for the first three weeks 
of the Vacation. All inquiries should be made by 
letter to Miss Grove, until Monday, 12th January, 
1880, after which the College Office will be open every 
day between 11 and 3. p 

The Calendar (price 1s 6d) is to be obtained from 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, or at the College Office. 








I YCEUM ‘THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE.—Shakespeare's comedy, having 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be 
repeated every evening at 8 o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Elleo Terry. Morning 
Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during January. Shy- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office 
open 10 to 5, where seats can be booked six weeks in 


advance. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr. 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in: 

WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10till: 
6. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE ot 

the TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will be held 
in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, John Street,. 
Adelphi, on Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 16th 
of January. The Chair will be taken at 12 o'clock, by 
Canon Barry. Canon Barry's address will be followed 
by a discussion on Dr, Lyon Playfair's Bill, and other 
proposed measures for the Organisation and Registra- 
tion of Teachers, Papers by Dr. Roth, Dr. Gladstone, 
and others will be read and discussed. 








IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The ensuing ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the London University, Burlington Gar- 
dens, and wili begin on Tuesday, March 16th. Forms of 
entry should be filled up and sent to the Secretary, Mr. 
G.C. ROBERTSON,31 Kensington Park Gardens, Lon- 
don, W., on or before January 31st, The Sir Francis 
Goldsmid Scholarship, of the value of £45 a year for 
three years, will be awarded on the results of this 
Examination. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


President of the Council: 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Vice-President : 
The Rey. J. PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of 

Trinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 
The First Term of 1880 will begin on SATURDAY,, 
January 24th. New Pupils to attend for Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, January 23rd, at 9.15 a.m. 
For information relating to BOARDERS applica-- 

tion should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke: 
Road, Clifton. 
For all other information to the undersigned, 














Clifton, Dec., 1879. A. C, PEARS, Hon. Sec. 








OLDSWORTHY G 


Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &c 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


URNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 


A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... £39 0 0 
B size, * 70,000 “ ae 27 0 0 
C size, ” 30,000 ” 16 0 0 
D size, ee 15,000 . if 910 0 


in exchange, are occasionally on Sale. 





BROOK’S ory 


ING COTTONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


Paris. 





Of all Drapers 





Schools and Colleges attended.—Address, 1 Soames 
Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham, 8.E, j 








Throughout the World. 


Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa,1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SUFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 





_ EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


1855. 





Of all Drapers 
_ Throughout the World. 
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HE GROSVENOR LIBRARY 
(Limited). 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
ted under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 
—— 1867, and 1877. 





} L, £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
bag OP on Application, £1 10s on Allotment. 
It is not proposed to call up more thon one-half of 
minal capital 
beach och, Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards 
hall be thereby entitled for the period of three years 
to one Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s per 
annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from 
the Circulating Library, together with the free use of 
the Reading and Writiog-rooms, the Reference 
‘Library, and all other advantages offered to a Sub- 
scriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a bonus 
ef 12} percent. per annum on the amount proposed 
to be called up. 
PATRONS. 
H.S.H. the Count Gleichen. 
The Ear! of Denbigh. 
The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 
The Ear! of Glasgow. 
The Ear! of Rosslyn. 
The Earl of Wharncliffe. 
The Lord Reay. 
The Lord Lindsay, M.P. 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
Robert Browning, Esq. 
DIR&CTORS. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bait, 4 Cromwell Place, South 
Kensington, S.W. 
Alex. Rivington, Esq, Lewes. Sussex, and the Arts 
Club. Hanover Square, W. 
J. Comyns Carr, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N.W. 
George Augustus Sala, Esq., 46 Mecklenburgh Square, 


Edmond 8S. Power, Esq., 13 Arlington Street, Picca- 
dilly, and Deyoushire Club, 8.W. 
SECRETARY. 
J. Standish Haly, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square, 
and its Branches. 
SOLIcrToRS. 
Messrs. Law, Hussey, and Hulbert, 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Sessrs. Chandler, eae Co., 15 Coleman Street, 
oe 


OFFICES. 
The GROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
establishing a Circulating Library at the West-End of 
London, offering exceptional advantages to the Sub- 
scribers and Sharebolders. 

A provisional Agreement has been entered into on be- 
half of the Company for the granting to the Company 
a 30 years’ Lease of the noble and desirable block of 
buildings adjoining the Grosvenor Gallery, in a por. 
tion of which the business of the Grosvenor Restau- 
tant has already been established. 

The objects of the Grosvenor Library are fully set 
forth in the Memorandum of Association, but the fol- 
lowing deserve especial attention :— 

To establish a Circulating Library, with a con- 
stant supply of all new B >oks, Periodicals, and 
Magaziner, and all new Foreign and Colonial Books 
A Library for reference of selected and Standard 
Works. Reading and Writing Rooms, amply stored 
with all leading Newspapers and Reviews, English, 
Foreign, and Colonial. Dining and Refreshment 
Rooms, where Dinners and Luncheons will be 
served jin the style of first-c'ass London Clubs. 
Cloak Rooms for the reception of parcels, &€., to- 
gether with furnished Lavatories, Retiring, and 
Dressing Rooms. To book seats for all the London 
Theatres, Concerts, and other places of Entertain- 
ment. A Circulating Library of all New Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music. For the sale of all new 
Books, and for the disposal of the surplus stock of 
such works of permanent interest as have passed 
out of circulation. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 

Subscribers of the annual value of Three Guineas 
sball have the full benefit of all the advantages 
offered by the Institution, including the use of the 
Reference Library, the Reading and Writing-rooms, 
&ec., together with the right to six volumes from the 
Circulating Library. 

Family Tickets for Country Subscribers, with the 
right to fifteen volumes from the Circulating Library, 
Five Guineas per annum. 

Subscribers who wish only to make use of the Circu- 
lating Library, will be received on the same terms as 
are pow offered by existing Libraries. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained at the London and County 
Bank, 21 Hanover Square, or any of its Branches, the 
Solicitors and Auditurs, and also at the Offices of the 
Company in New Bond Street. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
F Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1351. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pre, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

rokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
ofthe World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
Same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
Periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ice, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1890, 








QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1762. 
THE OLDEST LiFe OFFICE ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE 
IN THE WORLD. 
BONUS TABLE FOR 1880. 

Table showing the Amount payable under a Policy 
for £1,000 (with its additions), in the event of its be- 
coming a claim on or after January Ist, 1880, under 
the recent division of profits : 

Sum payable 


Date of Policy. with Additions. 








From Jan. 25, 1817, to April 24, 1817 3,6 0 
— April 24, 1817, to April 16, 1818 3,5 0 
— April 18, 1818, to Feb. 4, 1819 { 0 
— Feb. 5, 1819, to Jan. 3, 1820 ...... 3,375 0 
— Jan. 7, 1820, to Dec. 22, 1820 ...... 3,275 0 
— Dec. 23, 1820, to Nov. 30, 1821 ...... 3,175 0 
— Dee. 1, 1821, to Mar. 7, 1823 3,075 0 
— Mar. 7, 1823, to May 24, 1824 2,975 0 
— May 25, 1824, to Mar. 8, 1825 2,875 0 
— Mar. 9, 1825, to Nov. 3, 1826 2.3 0 
— Nov. 7, 1826, to July 15, 1828 2,725 0 
— July 21, 1828, to Mar. 1, 1830 2,6 0 
— Mar. 3, 1830, to Nov. 24,1831 ...... 2,575 0 
— Nov. 24, 1831, to Aug. 1, 1833 ...... 2,500 0 
— Aug. 1, 1835, to June 18, 1835 ...... 2,425 0 
— June 19, 1835, to July 21, 1837 2,350 0 
— July 21, 1837, to Jan. 22,1839 ...... 2,275 0 
— Jan. 24, 1839, to Dec. 10,1840 ...... 2,200 0 
— Dec. 15, 1840, to Nov. 2, 1842 ...... 2,125 0 
— Nov. 12, 182, to June 18, 1815 ...... 2,070 0 
— June 19, 1815, to Mar. 2, 1847 2,015 0 
— Mar. 3, 1817, to Nov. 14, 1848 1,960 0 
— Nov. 14, 1818, to Nov. 19, 1850 1,905 0 
— Nov. 19, 1850, to P : 850 0 
— July 26, 1853, to t 0 
— Jan. 1, 1856, to : 0 
— Jan. 1, 1857, to 685 0 
— Jan. 1, 1858, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1859, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1860, to 10 
— Jan. 1, 1861, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1862, to 10 
— Jan. 1, 1863, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1861, to 10 
— Jan. 1, 1865, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1866, to 10 
— Jan. 1, 1857, to 0 
— Jan. 1, 1868, to 10 
— Jan. 1, 1869, to 2 0 
— Jan. 1, 1870, to 80 0 
— Jan. 1, 1871, to a 10 0 
— Jan. 1, 1872, to Dee. 31, 1872 1,440 0 
— Jan. 1, 1873, to Dec. 31, 1873 1,120 0 
— Jan. 1, 1874, to Dec. 31, 1874 1,100 0 


OF seer 
The Equitable does nor allow Commission. 
J. WARE STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Lovs Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ......cccccccccsccscerees «. £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 


free. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 
a EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 











NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ......... eee £1,487,500 
Reserve fund ........... sctsatesetnsaienede 800,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

1 EPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W.R. MEWBORN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
y omnaepits 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 





Company. . 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

4 BANK.—NOTICE is hereby given, that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will 
be held at the Head Office, in Loth»bury, on Wednes- 
day, the 21st day of January, at one o’clock precisely, 
to declare a Dividend, to submit for confirmation the 
Election of Wilmot Holland, Esq., and Sir Penrose 
Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B., who have been 
nominated by the Board of Directors, in the place of 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq., and the Right Hon. 
Edward Pleydell Bouverie, resigned, and to Elect 
Three Directors in the place of Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
(in the event of his nomination being confirmed), 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Macnaghten McGarel- 
Hogg, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., and John Nutt Bullen, 
Esq., who retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

And Notice is hereby further given, that at the con- 
clusion of the business of such meeting, a Special or 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company will 
be held at the same place, for the purpose of consider- 
ing, and if approved, of passing Special Resolutions, 
to the following effect (with or without any altera- 
tions or additions which the meeting may approve) :— 

1. That the capital of the Company be increased by 
creating 40,000 new shares of £100 each. 

2. That the Directors bs empowered to offer in the 
first instance to the Shareholders of the Company, 
willing to accept the same, and io proportion to their 
several holdings, and subject thereto to issue and allot, 
in such other manner as the Directors may think ex- 
pedient, all or any of such new Shares, at such time 
or times, and at any premium, and generally on such 
terms and conditions in all respects as the Directors 
may determine. 


3. That this Company be registered under “The 
Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1879,” as a Limited Company, 
with such increased capital as provided by the fore- 
going Resolutions ; and that the Directors be, and they 
are hereby authorised (when, and as they may deem it 
judicious), to do all acts, matters, and things neces- 
sary or proper for procuring the Company to be so 
registered, or conducive to that object. 

And in case any resolution be passed authorising 
the registration of the Company as a Limited Com- 
pany, then for the further purpose of electing an 
auditor or anditors of the Company. 

And Notice is hereby further given that a sub- 
sequent Special or Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Company will be held at the Head Office in Loth- 
bury, on Friday, the 6th day of February, 1880, at 
1 o’clock precisely, for the purpose of confirming the 
Resolutions (if any) which may have been adopted 
by the Special Meeting to be held on the 21st day of 
January, 1880.—By order of the Board, 

Jan. 1, 1880. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist January, and 
will reopen on the 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on the 3lst December will be entitled to the Dividend 
for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS ie allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, atting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 168, 218, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 428, and 52a 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & as yaaa 228 Piccadilly, 

ondon. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 














OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
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— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





GOUPS,PRE SERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


POTTED MEATS ; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





FPURILE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 
——. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 

ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
kets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


1OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 

housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OCO., 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 




















THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 

reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Inpices- 

TION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The digestion 

cannot be long or seriously disordered without the de- 
rangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pils prevent both unpleasant consequences; 
they improve the appetite, and with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, s°omach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifying and 
laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to 
health and ttrength, and his sallowness gradually 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIOIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR SriR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the coa.. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTOHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


WILLS’? 
“WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO:” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY’s Westward Io.” 


In 1 02., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. ee 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





KINAHAN’S 


‘ 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
NEAVE’S nuiritious” NEAVE’S 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
maapres for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” 

LONDON MEDICAL RBCORD.—“ Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FOR seientiously recommended.” FOR 
Recommended by, gl Faculty gener- 


y- 
INFANTS AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, England. 

















INVALIDS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE,; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE., 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he haa 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 














Van 8 1e8, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 
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ON THURSDAY, JANUARY l5rx, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY 


OF 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland ; Author of a “ History of Scotland,” ‘The Book-Hunter,” &c. 
Three Volumes 8yo, price 36:. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week, demy 8vo, cloth, with Map, 8s 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF GREAT AND GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


Sketches of its Naval, Military, and Political Aspects. 


ANNOTATED WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE DISCUSSIONS THEY HAVE CALLED FORTH IN 
THE PRESS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Captain J. C. R. COLOMB, F.S.S., F.R.GS., 
and Fellow, Royal Colonial Institute. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.— 


Many Copies of each of the following New Books are at home this day, and may be 





had on application by all Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum and upwards :— 
The Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait~Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in 
the Mediterranean—Miss Bird's Journey across the Rocky Mountains—The Mar- 
chioness of Westminster's Tour in Norway—The Letters of Charles Dickens— 
Ball’s Jungle Life in India—The Lives of Bishop Selwyn, Edward and Catherine 
Stanley, Bishop Milman, Dean Hook, Erasmus Darwin, and Dr. Duff—Young 
Mrs. Jardine, by Mrs. Craik—-Donna Quixote, by Justin MeCarthy—Sir Gibbie, by 
George MacDonald—The Beleaguered City, by Mrs. Oliphant, and many other 
Recent Works of General Interest. Fresh Copies continue to be added as the de- 
mand increases, and arrangeménts are made for an ample supply of all the best 
Fortheoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


New Oxrorp STREET, JANUARY 10, 1880. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A. 





Artist’s Proofs... ck A ee ... Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters ... Sua ae ais Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper... fs ar Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 


LONDON ar ae ose OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 
LIVERPOOL .., eee we EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER... ase ° 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 


iediteiiiieaias EXHIBITION. 
THE - : 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 





GROSVENOR 


‘ Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
G A L L a R ¥. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


| Admission, One Shilling. 
} 





MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


1s of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


F.R.S., 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE, for 1880. Under the espe- 
cial Patronage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. 49th Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 313 64, bound. 


“A work of great value. The most faithful record 
we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—Post. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. 


Mrs. MAcQvoiD, Author of “ Patty,” &. y 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 
Durrus Harpy. 
**A most interesting and delightful novel."—Court 
Journal. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
“This book is a delightful one; fresh, interesting, 
wholesome, and well written. It deserves to take 
rank among the best works of tne author.”--EZraminer. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 
“ A charming story."—Post. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. B 
AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” SsCOND 
** A book that all should read."—Post. 


Through the Storm. By Charles 
* Z decidedly interesting tale.” —Athenaxm. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


the 


DITION. 





This Day, 10th Issue, for 1830, 632 pages, post Syvo, 
cloth, 3s 6d nett, post free, 3s. 

HE CLERGY DIRECTORY and 

PARISH GUIDE, 1880. An Alphabetical List 
of the Clergy of the Church of Engiand, with their 
Degree, University Order, and Date of Ordination, 
Benefice, and Date of Induction. Also a List of Bene- 
fices, with the Population, Incumbent, Annual Value 
ag Patrons, and an Almanack with Table of Lessons, 

C. 

“We have received the new issue of the Clergy 
Direotors, which bids fair to drive its high priced 
rivals out. of the field.’’—Atheneum. 

London: THomas Bosworrts, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 800 pp., price 21s, cloth. 
NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, from the TEUTONIC INVASION 
to the PRESENT TIME. By T. P. Taswatt-Lanea- 
MEAD, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Tutor of Constitutional Law and Legal History to the 
Four Inns of Court, and formerly Vinerian Scholar in 
the University of Oxford. Second and Enlarged 
Edition, Revised throughout, and in many parts 
Re-written. 
STEVENS and HAYNES. Bell Yard. Temple Bar. 
Just published, crown Syo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 


Liverpool: Hsnry YOunG, 12 South Castle Street. 
NEW and COMPLETE 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE for Home and 
Abroad, containing Practical Hints on Hygiene, 
together with a List of Drugs for the Medicine Chest, 
with Plain Directions for their Use. By Gorge 


YRATES Hunter, Surgeon-Major, Bombay Army. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


THHE QUAKTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 297, will be published on SATURDAY, 
JANUARY lith. 











Just published, post $vo, price 6s, 








CONTENTS 
1. LorD BOLINGBROKE. 
THE Progress OF TASTE 
BisHop WILBERFORCS. 
4. THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILISATION IN THE EAST 
5. PRINCE METTERNICH 
6. THe ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
7. Mr. BRIGHT AND THS DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 
. THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarte Street. 


no 


JROTECTION from LIGHTNING. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d). View 

of Mr. Cockereil's Tomb; cf New Museum, Gotha; of 
Pirton Grange, with Plan—Improved Dwellings, with 
Plan—The Tay Bridge—Royal Academy—Grosvenor 
Gallery—The Snow in Paris—False Representations 
as to Flouses—Projected Public Works—Inlet and 
Outlet Shafts—Work of the School Board, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
CARACAS COCOA. 


nr | 3! A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | “A mostidelicious and valuable article.” 


| —Standard 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY aad SONS. 


FRY’ 5 WRY’S 


FRY’S 
COCOA 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Pr'ce 6s; or 21s per annum, post free, 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLI., for JANUARY, contains :— 

Tue Lorps OF ARDRES, 

GLIMPSES OF THE New GOLD AND SILVER 

MINES. 

MOopERN GREECE. 

PRACTICAL AESTHETICS. 

Wry ts Scortanp RapicaL? 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GoD. 

Earty NONCONFORMIST PSALMODY. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE NATION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


lervones po 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. S. 


Cox. Price 1s, monthly, post free. A new volume 
is commenced in the January number. 


“The EXPOSITOR has a special value 
to the reading public, in that it is unique, being 
absolutely the only periodical we have whose 
pages are devoted wholly to the elucidation of 
questions relating to the Holy Scriptures.”’— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


‘“‘The EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value. Weare glad to repeat the welcome 
which we have more than once given to this 
excellent periodical.’ "Spectator. 


The EXPOSITOR.—“ Its articles will 


furnish future commentators with a rich variety 
of valuable materials.’’—Scotsman, 


The EXPOSITOR, for JANUARY, 


commencing a new volume, contains contributions 
of permanent value by Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., J. 
A. Beet, A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., A. B. Bruce, 
D.D., G. G. Findlay, B.A., E. W. Shalders, M.A., 
and Samuel Cox. Price 1s, monthly, post free. 


FINE STEEL PORTRAIT of Bishop 
ELLICOTT, with a Biographical Sketch.—See 
the EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
pg 6d, monthly. Edited by H. R. Reynotps, 


CANON BARRY on the TEMPER- 
ANCE QUESTION, and the Duty of all Christians. 
—See the EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. Price 6d. 

Enoch 


NOCTES THEOLOGICE, by 
MELL D.D., commences in t EVAN- 
GELICAL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. Price 
6d, monthly. 


Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, for 
JANUARY, contains a Cabinet Portrait (by 
the Woodbury peg cd of SAMUEL MORLEY, 
Esq., M.P. With a Biographical Sketch. Price 1s. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
Three Sonnets by A. W. W. Date. See the CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, for JANUARY. Price ls. 


M, DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK. 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS, 


including an Essay on Thiers, from Personal 
Recollections, and Sketches of Dupanloup, Arnaud 
de l'Ariege, Vinet, Adolphe Monod, Verny, and 
Robertson, of Brighton. By E. DE PRESSENSE, 
DD., Author of * The Early Years of Christianity,” 
&e. "This day, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


NOTICE —The SEVENTH EDITION of PRES- 
SENSE'S “ LIFE of CHRIST " is now ready. 


JESUS CHRIST: his Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. pk PressensrF, D.D. New and 
Unabridged Edition, uniform with ‘‘ The Early 
Years of Christianity.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

In issuing @ seventh edition of this important work, 
the Publishers desire to point out the leading features 
which distinguish it from other Lives of our Lord. 
More than one-third of the volume is occupied with a 
full discussion of “ Preliminary Questions.” including : 
1. Objections to the Supernatural; 2. Jesus Christ 
and the Religions of the Past; 3. The Judaism of his 
Time; 4. The Sources of the Gospel History. Having 
thus described His relation to ancient and contem- 
porary history. the author proceeds to unfold the life 
of Jesus, depicting its scenes with a vividness derived 
from a visit to the Holy Land. The result is a work 
which bas been referred to by Canon Liddon as “ae 
most noble ccntribution to the cause of truth,” and 
by the Contemporary Review as “one of the most 
valuable additions to Christian literature which the 
present generation has seen.’ 


NEW WORK by REV. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D., of 
NEW YORK. 
LIMITATIONS of LIFE; and other 


Sermors. By W. M. Tayror, D.D., Author of 
“The Ministry of the Word.” Crown 8v0, 7s 6a. 


























New and Enlarged es , containing 1 117 additional 
unes,. 


The CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by Henry Aton, D.D., and H 

GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. Providing Tunes, Chante, 
and Anthems by the best Composers, Ancient 
and Modern. More than a Quarter of a Million 
of the various Editions have Leen sold. List on 


application. 
CHURCH ANTHEMS, &c. Edited by 


Hewry Arron, D.D. ¢ ‘onta’ ning 115 Anthems 
for C ongregational Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s; 
roan, 3s 6d. Cheap edition, 1s 4d ; stiff cloth, 1s 8d. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW SERIAL by the AUTHOR of “ GINX’S BABY.” 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES: 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL AND a ce LIFE IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIR 


By EDWARD Sandie: 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Books of 200 pp. 
each, with Two Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, 
price 3s 6d. 

Boor I. The EPISODE of BERTHA. 

Book II. The FIRST DECADE. 
Boox III. The UNCHAINING of HOPE. 


Opinions of the Press. 

‘The Barbadian scenes are well supported by the 
sketch of the little Canadian town of Cornwall, and 
the society of the place, its hotel, its inhabitants and 
their humours, are described with considerable pre- 

cision and crispness of style......The sketch of an 
intended tarring and feathering, in which a wicked 
major very nearly meets with condign punishment 
for his introduction of aristocratic and British vice 
into the pure atmosphere of Canada, is very good 
indeed.’’—Academy. 

“ Written in a dashing style, the pictures are bold, 
and the descriptions vivid.’”’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“The final chapters of Book I. has never been ex- 
celled in pathos, force, and picturesque writing, by 
anything Mr. Jenkins has ever done, not even in his 
fame-creating work, ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ ’’—York Herald. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, 
RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 
From his Personal Papers and Correspondence. 


BY SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S., 


Formerly Secretary to the Rajah; now H.M.’s 
Minister Resident to the Republic of Per il; Author 
of ‘‘ Life in the Forests of the Far East.” 


With Portrait and a Map, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


‘* An interesting life of a most remar' ‘kable man.’ 
cmes, 

“The book has about it a strange fascination—to 
begin reading it means it must be finished at a 
sitting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The interest of the book is great. There are few 
Englishmen of middle age whose attention, sympa- 
thetic or otherwise, has not been drawn towards a 
career so unique in the history of our times, and who 
will not care to hear more on the subject from so 
competent an authority.’’—Athenewm. 

“The book abounds with amusing stories, graphic 
descriptions of stirring scenes aud historical informa- 
tion, and is fascinating throughout.”’—Whilehal/ 
Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in small 4to. 


NEW GLEANINGS 


FROM 


GLADSTONE. 


CONTAINING 
FOURTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price Sixpence. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. And of all Booksellers. 


A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, No. 1 of 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


.The STORY of NINETEENTH CENTURY 
REVIEWING. By the Editor. 

. The FORCE BEHIND a By W. B. 
Carpenter, C.B., M.D.. F.R.S., 

. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By o ‘Wargrave, M.A. 

. In the NAME of CHRIST. By J. A. Picton, M.A. 

. The HOMES of the STANLEYS and the TAITS. 
By C. Shakspeare, M 

A FERVENT ATHEISM. iy Professor Upton, B.A., 


: The PRESENT SITUATION of the REFORMED 
p> tains of FRANCE. By M. le Pasteur P. D, 
Charruau 

. The MIRAGE ES in the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A 

. A LIBERAL COUNTRY PARSON—In MEMO- 
RIAM: P.O. S. DESPREZ. By John Owen. 

10. The —— od the INNER LIFE. By Frances 
Power Cob 

11. A RECENT DISCUSSION on ROMANS IX., 5. 
By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 

12; FARRAR'S ST. PAUL. By Allan Menzies, B.D. 

13, The EARLY BUDDHIST BELIEFS CONCERN- 
ING GOD. By T. W. Rhys-Davids. 

14. SIGHT and INSIGHT. By Joseph Wood. 


Published for the Proprietors, in London, by 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., Fleet Street; in Man- 
chester, by JOHN HEYWOOD; and may be had, by 
order, of all Booksellers. 





Ninth Edition, out free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G@. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Liou Court, 
Fleet Street. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs. 


A SELECTION OF THE 
STATE TRIALS. 


By J. W. WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Constitutional Law: - 
and History, University College, London. 
VOL. I. TRIALS FOR TREASON (1327-1660). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Subjects for Local Examinations, 1880.. 





\ 

HISTOIRE du SIECLE de LOUIS 
XIV. Par Votrarre. Chaps. XIV.-XXIV. With 
Three Maps of the Period, Notes Philological and 
Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, 
by G. Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, Assistant- 
Master of Harrow School; and G. W. ProruEno, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Price 2s 6d. 


Le VERRE D’EAU. A Comedy, by 
ScrrneE. With a Biographical Memoir, and 
Gremmatical, Literary, and Historical Notes. 
By C. Corneck, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
Colleze, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow. 
School. Price 2s. 


HAUFF. Das WIRTHSHAUS im 
SPESSART. Edited by A. Scriotrmann, Ph.D., 
Assistant-Master at Uppingham School. Price 
3s 6d. 


VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS, 
Liber VII. Edited, with Notes, by A. SipGwicx, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Price ls 6d. 


GAI IULI CAESARIS de BELLO 
GALLICO COMMENT. I.-II. With English 
Notes and Two Maps by A. G. Pesxert, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Editor 
of “‘ Caesar de Bello Gallico, VII.’’ Price 2s 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE 
SENECTUTE. Edited by J. S. Rep, M.L., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College. Price 3s 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, Book 
VI. With English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; 
Editor of “ Persius,” &c. 2s 6d. 


LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON et DE 
LUCTU. With English Notes, by W. E. HEIT- 
LAND, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Price 3s 6d. 


The BOOK of JOSHUA. By the Rev. 
G. F, MAcLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s 
College School. With Two Maps, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By 
the Rev. A. F, KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. (Preparing. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 
LUKE. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Oanon of 
Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. (Jn the press. 


The EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By 
the Rev. H.C. G. Moutr, M.A. With Map, 3s 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Subject for Examination of Teachers 
in 1880. 








Preparing for early publication. 


SOME THOUGHTS 


CONCERNING 


EDUCATION. 


By JOHN LOCKE. 


Edited for the Syndies of the ii Press, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. H. Quick, 

M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., and some ‘ime Assistant- 

Master at Harrow; Author of ‘‘ Fssays on Educational 
Reformers.” 


London : 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 


17 Paternoster Row 
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—— 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, commences in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
THE ARGOSY. 


NOW READY. 





NOW READY.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 


1, THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
Chap. 1. Gilbert Denison’s Will. 
Chap. 2. Mrs. Carlyon at Home. 
Chap. 3. Captain Lennox Startled. 
2, VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
3, A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
4. ABOUT NORWAY. By CHARLES W. Woop. With 6 Illustrations. 
5, A NIGHT IN A BALLOON. By Mary E. PENN. 
6. A OHRISTMAS PARTY. 
7, BEETHOVEN'S PUPIL. 
Monthly, 6d. 


“The ‘ Argosy’ continues to sail on golden seas."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘Argosy’ is the best and cheapest of our magazines.”—Standard. 

“The ' Argosy ’ is one of the marvels of the day.”—London Scotsman. 

“ The ‘ Argosy's’ contents are of a most attractive nature.”—Advertiser. 

“The ‘Argosy’ forms an excellent collection of entertaining matter,”—Observer. 
“It is refreshing to light upon the ‘ Argosy.’ —Latest News. 

« Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.”"—Spectator. 

“ The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.""—Saturday Review. 

“ Johnny Ludlow displays a genuine sense of humour.’—Atheneum. ; 

*‘ Johnny Ludlow is thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” —Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 





THE 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. [Second Edition. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE 
BROWN HAND AND THE WHITE. 


By Mrs. COMPTON READE, 


Author of “ Sidonie,”’ &c. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


“GUZMAN THE GOOD,” 
(A TRAGEDY,) 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
By R. J. GILMAN. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


3 vols. [This day. 





[Second Edition, this day. 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIO RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

* An exceedingly interesting pamphlet,...ls well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and heajthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy 
the miné of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 
present.’— The Echo. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the cule of the six- 
teenth.”—Sussex Daily News. 

“Tt is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit.”"— 
The Inquirer. < 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing.-off. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
pega sn oo“ as@ Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special] Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY AND _ COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


MarryAtT, Author of “ Love's Conflict," “ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 
vols , 31s 6d. 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. 


HACKLANDER. Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 


Author of “ The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice 


WILTON. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 


BENNETT EDWARDS, Author of “ A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's novel, ‘In Sheep's 
Clothing,’—power both of conception and of execution.” —Scotsman. 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard 


ROWLATT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth 


SAVILE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GzORGE WINDLESANDYS. Third Edition, 
8vo, handsomely bound, 128. [This day. 


CONTENTS:—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Evers. 
leigh Hall—London. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George 


SHIBLL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for 


CHILDREN. By R. St. JOHN CoRBET. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A SPLENDID BOOK for BOYS. 


FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. By Mrs. 


Harpy, Author of The Castaway’s Home,” *‘ Up North,” &c. Handsomely- 
bound and illustrated, 5s. 
“ Abounds in adventures of a familiar and popular kind.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is a book of unusual power of its kind.”"—Guardian. 
“* Frank Blake’ is the book wherewith to spend a happy day, at the romantic 
and tender age of thirteen."—Saturday Review. 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice 


CLIFTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d, (Just ready. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten 


Stories for Children. By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


SQUATTERMANIA; or, Phases of Anti- 


podean Life. By ERRO. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools, Revised Editions :— 


FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is 4d. 

KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES, 1s 9d. 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s 6d. 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR, 3s 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 4s. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 724, price 15s, cloth. 
NALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERIES, 
preserved in the State Paper Department of H.M.'s Public Record Office. 
VOL. VI., 1653-1954. Edited by MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, and published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction cf H.M.’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 

*,* The period embraced in the present volume, though only eight months, from 
July, 1653, to February, 1654, is of great importance, including almost the whole 
period of the Convention Parliament (commonly known as the *‘ Praise-God Bare- 
bones Parliament”), its resignation, and the assumption of power by Oliver 
Cromwell as Lord Protector. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: 
DovuGLas and Foutts, Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 


DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
big TRADE of the WORLD; our Present Syetem of 
Commerce Examined. By Rosert G. Wesster, LL.B., of the Inner 
Temple, Birrister-at-Law. 
London: Davin Boater, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


a. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A. of London University, is pre- 
pared to give Afternoon Lessons in the Greek, Latin, German, French, and 
s.—Adidress, 21 Grove Road, Dartmouth Park, London, N.W. 











Oxford: PARKER and 
A. and C. BLack and 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


To be published immediately, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1879: 


A Concise Epitome of all Matters relating to the ARTS of PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, which have occurred during the year 
1879; together with Information respecting the Events of the year 1880. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY: 
A BELEAGUERED CITY; being a Narrative 


of certain Recent Events in the City br Samur, in the Department of 
the Haute Bourgogne: a Story of the Seen and Unseen. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
MAGNUM BONUM: or, Mother Carey’ 8 Brood. 


3 vols. crown 8y0, 18s. his duy. 


NEW TALES by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 
BYE-WORDS: a Collection of Tales, New and 


Old. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady AUGUSTA NOEL :— 
FROM | GENERATION to GENERATION. 


2 vols., 2 This day. 


NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


(This day. 


By Lucy Scott. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Thomas 


HvuGHeEs, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs.GRaY. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


The LIFE and WORK of MARY 


CARPENTER. By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait. Orown 8vo, 
10s 6d. [This day. 


PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS ; 


or, Medicine Past and Present. By T. Lauper Brunton, M.D., F.R. s. 
Editor of ‘‘ The Practitioner.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [2 Vext week. 


EYESIGHT, GOOD and BAD: a Treatise on 


the Exercise and eminention of Vision. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER tt R.C.8. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. (This day, 


RECIPROCITY, BI-METALLISM, 


LAND-TENURE REFORM. By A. J. Wiuson. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


and 
[This day. 


FRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MACDONELL. Edited by his WIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MECHANICAL THEORY of HEAT. 


By R. Ciavusius. Translated by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JoHN RICHARD GREEN and ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With 
Maps. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day, 


The Times says :—‘‘ The little work may be read with pleasure and profit by 
~~ mi we trust it will gradually find its way into the higher forms of our 
schools.’ 


MOLIERE’S LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE, 


a with Introduction and Notes, by F. Tarver, M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 
[This ‘day. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Walter 


HBRRIES POLLOCK and Lady PoLLock. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway, 2s 6d. (“ Art-at-Home " Series.) (This day. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Amateurs will here find every necessary hint for 
their purpose......As a handbook for the amateur stage, it would be difficult to 
find a more useful guide.”’ 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


Edited by 


NEW VOLUMES. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. Crown 8vo, 


(This day. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. Crown 8vo, 


2s 6d 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY 


[On Saturday next. 
OONTENTS. adiaais 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

HaMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 

Mivitary RELATIONS OF Russia AND ENGLAND. 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 

THE PERSIAN MIRACLE Ptay. 

BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 

Russ1a BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 

Lorp Minto In InpIA. 

. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of ‘Society in St. Petersbur g,”’ &c. Translated from the 
German by E. Farrrax Taytor. 8vo, 14s. (On Monday next, 


DON OT A G9 tO 


. 


‘This remarkable book.’’—The Times, 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880: 


a Protest and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of “Is Russia Wrong?” With 
a Preface by J. A. Froupr, M.A. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA, 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6th and 
January 9th, 1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo, 5s. (Ready, 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot. First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the COUNTESS OF MINTO. Crown 
8vo, Maps, 12s. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CORNELIUS VIJN. Translated and Edited by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


The PASTOR'S NARRATIVE; or, Before 


and After the Battle of Wirth, 1870. By Pastor KLEIN. Translated by Mra. 
F, E. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, Map, 6s. 


“Pastor Klein has done the world a service in sending forth his narrative, re- 
markable as it is in its detail, touching in its simplicity—a book which makes an 
indelible impression on the mind.”—Nonconformist. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey. With 2 
Maps and 114 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


Cheap Edition of the “ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam.’”’ 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. Cheaper Edition, 
Map and 65 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


TUTION, 1830-1880. By SHetpon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at- ng late Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, &c., to the Inns of Court. Crown 8vo, 10 
[On the 16th instant. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Grated Growth of the Science of Political 
gs By the late WALTER BaGenot, M.A. Edited by R. H. Horton. 
8vo, 10s 6d. (On the 16th instant. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Mutter, M.A. Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By 
Cuartes Drxon. With Coloured Frontispiece and Wood Engravings 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. {On the 16th instant. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 12s 


HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS, 


Seconp SERIEs, a Volume of Sermons. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS, 


Preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. Revised by the Author's 
Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols., 30s; or separately, 5s cach. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER: a Book of Comfort 


for the Sick. -By Etticre Hopkins. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 


considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade. By THomas Brassey, 
M.P. Sevond Edition, revised, 8vo, 103 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN; a Popular 
By Juttus AttHavs, M.D. With 4 Illustrations, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


Essay. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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STAN DARD 


SCHOOL 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





The SHILLING HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 


an Introductory Volume to Epochs of English History. By the Rey. M. 
CREIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited 


by the Rev. M. CRg1cuton, M.A. In Eight Parts, or Epochs, as follows :— 


BROWNING’S MODERN ENGLAND, | ROWLEY’S RISE OF THE PEOPLE, 
1820-1874, 9d. 1215-1485, 9d. 

CORDERY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST | ROWLEY'S SETTLEMENT OF THE 
ag es Se CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784, 9d. 


CONTINENTAL POWER, 1066-| “THE AMERICAN AND EURO- 
1216, 94. PEAN WARS, 1765-1820, 9d. 

CREIGHTON'S (Rev. M.) TUDORS +a 
AND THE REFORMATION, 1485- | YORK-POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND 
1603, 94, TO THE CONQUEST, Is. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY, as above, 


edited by the Rev. M. Creranton, M.A. Complete in One Volume, with 
Twenty-three Maps. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s, 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 


Copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R.GuLeic, M.A. Latest Edition, 12mo, 6s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. R. 


GLEIG, M.A. Being the First Book of History in GLEIG’s SCHOOL SERIES, 
18mo, 2s, or 2 Parts, 9d each. 


By the same Author, in the same Series : — 
Seconp Book or History, BRITISH COLONIES, Is. 
Turrp Book or History, BRITISH INDIA, 9d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


for the Use of Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. D. Morris, 
BA. Fifteenth Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACOESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MacavLay. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Miss SEWBLL, Author of ‘“ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert." Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rey. G. 
BuTLeR, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or Imperial 4to, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 
BuTLER, M.A. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 5s, cloth. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. With 6 Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Or in 2 Part Part I.—EvuROPE, price 38 6d, cloth. 
rin 2 Parts 4 part 11.—AsIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 
Also by W. HUGHES, jn GLEIG’s School Series:— 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; Twenty-five Lec- 


tures On Elementary Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man 
Crown 8yvo, Woodcuts, 2s, 





and Animals. By Mrs. C. M. BUCKTON. 


FOOD and HOME COOKERY; a Course of 


Instruction in Practical Cookery and Cleaning. By Mrs. 0. M. BUCKTON. 
Crown 8yo, Woodcuts, 2s. 


TOWN and WINDOW GARDENING, includ- 


ing the Structure, Habits,and Uses of Plants: a Course of Lectures. By 
Mrs. C, M. BuckTON. Crown 8vo, Woodcuts, 2s. 





The AZNEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin 
Oxford. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, 9s. , - 5 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KBY, 5s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d.—KBY, 53 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Sr. JouN Parry, M.A. New Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With English 


Notes adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a new Lexicon by JOHN T, 
Wuits, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KBY, 2s 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With English 


Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and a new Vocabulary. By 
JOHN T. WHITH, D.D., Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—Key, 28 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSIC, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.8. Ninth Edition, with 4 Plates and 820 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 5s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. Third Edition, with 2 Coloured Plates and 454 Woodcuts.. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo, price 2s 6d; or, with ANSWERS 
3s. The ANSWERS separately, 94; and KEv, price 6s. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, for Students in 


Training Colleges and Pupil Teachers. By WILLIAM MOFFATT. New Edition, 
separated from the Key, 12mo, 1s; or with Key, Is 6d. 


ALGEBRA. Specially adapted for the Army, 


Civil Service, and University Local Examinations, By OC. R. LuPTON, Army 
and Civil Service Tutor. 12mo, price 2s 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, Books I. to III., with 


Useful Theorems and Problems as Exercises. By THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S., 


late of Kneller Training College. 18mo, 9d 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary 


Introduction to their Study, illustrated by numerous Examples. By the Rav. 
J. F. TWISDEN, M.A, Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo, Diagrams, 88 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 


ING, Part I. By S. H. Winter, F.R.A.S. Post 8vo, 3s 64.—Part II. The 
Practical Geometry of Planes and Solids. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL MEN- 


SURATION. Revised and modernised by the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, 
3s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Univ. Coll. Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POETRY for REPETITION; 200 Short 


Pieces and Extracts, selected from the Best Works of the most Eminent 
English Poets. Edited by the Rev. H. TWELLS, M.A. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


LAKE’S BOOK of OBJECT LESSONS, so 


arranged that Teachers can readily select materials for instructive and inter- 
esting Oral Lessons on Common Things. 18mo, 1s 6d 


A GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Professor C. CASSAL, 
LU.D., and Professor T. Karcuer, LL.B. PArtT L., Junior Course, 3s 6d 


PaRT II., Senior Course, 5s. Complete in Two Parts, price 8s 6d. 


*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1880, which may be had post free on application, contains 


Classified Lists of School Books in every branch of knowledge. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Witiiam Cory. Part I.—1815-1830. [/mmediately. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD : 


a Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. By 
P. W. CLayDEN. (Jmmediately, 
2 vols, large post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


GERMANY—PRESENT and PAST. By the 


Rev. 8. Barine-Gouxp, Author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 

“We have seldom met with more pleasant reading than Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
volumes on ‘ Germany.’...... The book is as remarkable for the brightness of its 
style, and the variety of its subjects, as for the comprehensive precision of its 
historical research. Mr. Buring-Gould knows the country well, and is deeply 
read in all branches of its literature.’’— Times, 

“* Nowadays, when Germany is attracting so much attention, a book like Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s is of great value......We advise all readers who sincerely desire to 
inform themselves concerning Germany to read Mr, Baring-Gould’s volumes,’’— 
Athenw#um, 

With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, price 153. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 
ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. By 
James GeppEs. Vol. I., 1623-1654. 

“‘This very instructive and interesting book.’’"—Examiner. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. By C. F 
JOHNSTONE, M.A. Oxon. 


With Portrait and Vignettes, crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORK of Dr. 


PHILIP PEARSALL CARPENTER. Chiefly derived from his Letters. 
Edited by his Brother, RussELL Lant CaRPENTER. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LonspaALE. With a Portrait engraved on steel by C.,H. Jeens, and one 
Illustration. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cluth, price 10s 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER EWING, Bishop 


of Argyll and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. 

‘Dr. Boss has well succeeded in gathering up these fragments of a life into the 
picture of one who may be regarded as the most enlightened among the bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopalian Communion in our day, and not far from that rank, 
even in the whole Anglican Episcopate, Established or Dissenting.” —7imes . 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


GALILEO GALILEI and the ROMAN CURIA, 


from Authentic Sources, By KArt VON GEBLER, Translated with the 
sanction of the Author, by Mrs. GeorGE STURGE. 

“The story of Galileo has a three-fold interest from different points of view ; 
for the man of science, the theologian, and the student of ecclesiastical history, 
Karl von Gebler has done service in the conscientious and impartial care he has. 
‘bestowed on the elucidation of the d tary evidence."—Saturday Review. 

‘“‘ The translator deserves great credit for the style of her work.” —Spectator. 


NEW WORK by Professor HUXLEY. 


The CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study 


of Zoology. By T. H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. With 82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 
Vol. XXVIII. International Scientific Series. 
*,* An Edition of 250 copies, all of which are numbered and signed, has been 
prepared on large paper. These contain the first impressions of the wood en- 
gravings carefully printed at hand-press, price 15s. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, and 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pu MONCEL. With 74 Illustrations. 
“ We can strongly recommend this book as containing a faithful history and 
exact descriptions of the more important instruments, amply illustrated by well- 
executed diagrams and woodcuts.”—E£ngineer. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The MASTERS of GENRE PAINTING. By 


FREDERICK WeEDMORE. With 16 Illustrations. 
‘\ There is much in this book that deserves cordial praise......The reading can 
give nothing but pleasure to the rapidly widening circle of those who are inter- 
ested in art and artists."—Academy. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity Co'lege, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. JoHN Bricut, M.P. 

In a recent letter, Mr. BRIGHT says; ‘‘I recommend you to buy and read care- 
Tully ‘Free Trade in Land, by the late Joseph Kay. Q.C."—Duily News. 

‘No one who observes what is now happening can doubt that the land-question 
will soon become one of the most prominent subjects that must engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament.”—Professor FAWCETT'S Speech at Shoreditch. 

“ The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal- 
minded politician...... We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's 
work, that we have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; he is 
‘well informed; and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate.”"—Academy. 


NEW WORK by COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from the 


Journals of Count MOLTKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





’S NEW BOOKS. | 


Bound in limp parchment, antique, price 6s, 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper. With a Miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
* An exquisite little edition, in white binding and on rough r. It ho 
fectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as the Faswing-vecen "cdkeeter. ini 
“An edition which makes no vulgar appeal, but relies on the attractions of 
delicate printing and good paper.’’—Athenzum. 
“This beautiful little volume is printed on hand-made rough paper, and is, 
taking it all in all, a perfect specimen of the art of the typographer."—£raminer. i 
“A very beautiful little edition, so printed, on such paper, in such parchment 
binding, as to deserve loving conservation by all who prize the rare arts of excel- 
lent typography and paper-making. The book is equally an honour to the author 
and to the publishers."— Vanity Fuir. 


Uniform with the above.—Dedicated to Lady Shelley. 


POEMS. Selected from PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY, With Preface by RiIcHARD GARNETT. Choicely printed on hand- 

made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece, and bound in limp parchment, 

antique, price 6s. [Next week. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


DISGUISES: a Drama. 


WEBSTER, Member of the London Schoo! Board. y 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Emiry Prerrrer. 


A New Edition. 
“‘ Mrs. Pfeiffer's Sonnets are, to our mind, among the first in the language."— 
Spectator, 


AUGUSTA 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
The WEED: a Poem. By Cuartrs Water 


PALMER. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a Sketch 


of Jewish History to the Time of His Birth. By Eowarp Cropp, Anthor of 
** The Childhood of Religions,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to the HEBREWS; 


its Fragments Translated and Annotated, with a Critical Analysis of the 
External and Internal Evidence Re'ating to it. By EpWARD ByYRoNn 
NICHOLSON, M.A., Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price lis. 


CdZNA DOMINI: an Essay on the Lord’s 


Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
By the Rev. JOHN MACNAUGHT. 

“Mr. Macnaught's object is to ‘ furnish the intelligent reader with a Scriptural, 
unsuperstitious, and pious manual,’ and he may fairly be congratulated upon 
having obtained success.”—Pall Mul) Gazette. 

“Mr. Macnaught has done an important servic for his own section of the 
Church and for Christian theology generally, by his full and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the true Scriptural idea of the Lord's Supper, and of its ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion."—British Quarterly Review. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


The ANGLICAN MINISTRY; its Nature 


and Value in Relation to the Catholic Priesthood: an Essay. By ARTHUR 
Hutton, M.A,, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. With a Preface by His 
Eminence Cardinal NEWMAN, Founder of the same Congregation in England 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE: Six Sermons. By P. H. Wicksteep. 


“Short and to the point.”—Academy. 

“ Gives a readable and complete account both of Dante and his poetry.”—Con- 
temporary Revivw. 

“ Will be very helpful, not only to beginners, but even to advanced students of 
the poet."— British Quarterly Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


SERMONS to NAVAL CADETS. Preached 


on board H.MS, ‘ Britannia.’ 


In Three Parts, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d each. 


The KINGS STORY BOOK. By Mark 


Evans. Part L., with Four Illustrations and Picture Map. [Vow ready. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


The STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE. 


Told to Children. By MARK EVANS. With 4 Illustrations. 
“ The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force; we 
have seen nothing of the kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a great 


want," —Spectator. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE. By 


THOMAS Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c, New Edition, crowa 8vo, with Frontispiece, cluth, 63. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.I.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“Extremely fascinating, and gives us a most favourable impression of the 
author's taste and literary talent....... The wildest tales preserve a certain grotesque 
consistency which makes one follow the fortunes of tho heroes in genuine ex- 
citement.”—TZimes. 


Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


— By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, M.A., Bart. and Eustace HINTON 
ONES. 
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